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LTHOUGH the Government have succeeded 
more or less in retrieving their position over 
the Army resignations, they have certainly 

suffered a severe blow to their prestige and their difficul- 
ties are by no means over. But as things have turned 
out, the ultimate prospects of the Home Rule Bill seem, 
if anything, to be brighter than they were before. The 
most formidable weapon which the House of Lords held 
was their power of amending or rejecting the Army 
Annual Bill, thus forcing upon the Government the 
hazard of a General Election. But this weapon appears 
now to be worthless. The action of General Gough, and 
still more the support which the Unionist Party have 
given him, will enable the Government upon the rejection 
of the Army Bill, to go to the country on the issue of 
Army versus People ; and there can hardly be two 
opinions as to what under those circumstances will be 
the result. The rejection would not, of course, really raise 
that issue, but the charge of a plot between the Lords and 
the Army would naturally be made, and in view of what 
has happened the average elector would demand no 
elaborate proofs. Meanwhile Sir Edward Clarke writes 
to the Times to point out that now Unionists have the 
Army on their side there is no need for them to talk 
about compromise any more ! 
* * * 

A remarkable feature of the handling of the Army 
crisis by the Unionist Press was the prominence given to 
certain offers—notably that of Sir Marcus Samuel in the 
Times—of financial assistance to any officers who decided 

















































to resign rather than fight against Ulster. It was only 
human nature that Unionists should—on first, if not on 
second, thoughts—be grateful to these officers and 
should wish to make the path of resignation as easy and 
attractive for them as possible ; but was it really con- 
sidered necessary to tip them? Of all the unpleasant 
features of an unpleasant business, this strikes us on 
consideration as about the ugliest. We do not imagine 
that General Gough and his brother officers can have 
been very delighted with the implied suggestion that 
ash would help to grease the wheels of their consciences. 
What we are surprised at is not Sir Marcus Samuel’s 
faith in the purchasing power of money, but that the 
Times of all papers should have endorsed his view of the 
key to the situation by giving his letter a triple headline 
on its chief news page. 


* + * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas took occasion to remind the House 
of Commons in the course of the Army debate on Tuesday 
of the serious prospects of a railway dispute in November 
next. The agreements which are the basis of the present 
Conciliation Board arrangements on all the railways, 
except the North-Eastern, will expire a few weeks before 
Christmas, and unless substantial concessions are made 
to the railway men there is every likelihood that a 
national railway strike will ensue. The membership of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, and of the still un- 
amalgamated Society of Engine Drivers, has been 
growing rapidly, and now amounts to 300,000 out of some 
360,000 railway wage-earners. The men’s position will 
thus be very different from what it was in 1907, when the 
Unions included only 128,000 members, or even in 1911, 
when the organised workers numbered about 170,000, 
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Mr. Thomas has left the Government and the public no 

excuse for failing to obtain a clear understanding of the 

men’s case in the near future. The responsibility will 

not rest with the men, if the efforts to secure a settlement 

are left to take the shape of terror-stricken discussions 

overshadowed by an immediately impending outbreak. 
* * * 


It is something of a blow to our national pride to find 
a foreign Government warning its citizens against 
emigration to the British Empire, just as our own 
Emigrants’ Information Office and the official Labour 
Gazetie periodically warn Englishmen against accepting 
employment in certain South American States. Yet 
that is what the Austrian Government has lately done. 
The following is the Daily Citizen’s translation of a cir- 
cular issued by the Austrian Ministry of Commerce : 


According to information received by the Imperial Ministry of Com- 
merce, the leading South African mineowners are contemplating 
importing Slav workmen from Austria and Hungary to replace the men 
employed in their mines. 

The object of employing these men is the substitution of lower-paid 
labour for the miners taking part in the recent strike. The employment 
of such workers as strike-breakers would expose them to continuous 
and serious attacks, and place them, moreover, in a position of low- 
grade labour, nearer that of the Kaffirs than of white workers. In the 
ease of serious disturbances, which might at any time break out again 
in the districts under consideration, it seems, according to recent experi- 
ence, that. even the life of such workers would be seriously endangered. 

In addition, the lack of knowledge of the language would place our 
workers, in concluding their contracts, completely at the mercy of the 
by-no-means conscientious mine-owners and agents, and would even 
make it impossible for them to take legal proceedings. 

Finally, the fact must be emphasised that in the mines in question 
the workmen employed, as is well known, become the victims of 
phthisis within a very short time. 

Consequently persons are urgently warned against concluding 
contracts for employment in South African mines. 

Will the Emigrants’ Information Department see to it 
that a similar warning notice is published at every post 
office and labour exchange in England; and if not, 
why not ? 

* * * 


Political excitement threw into the shade the hot 
debate on the working of the Insurance Act last Monday, 
when the Report which we recently issued as a Supple- 
ment was used as a brief on both sides of the House. 
Enquiring members pressed the Government for some 
explanation of the serious (and, as it seems, illegal) 
restrictions placed by the Insurance Commissioners on 
the medical attendance and treatment provided, which 
was declared to be far from the “ adequate medical 
service ” guaranteed by the Act for all cases. Moreover, 
no one knows how, in some dozens of towns, the chemists’ 
bills are going to be paid. (It shows, by the way, what 
view some Unionists at all events take of the Act that 
Sir Henry Craik’s motion formally described this medical 
attendance and treatment as “‘ medical relief!”) Mr. 
Herbert Samuel somewhat significantly confined his 
justification of the Government to its persistent en- 
deavours to get the Sanatorium Benefit into going order. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, who was put up to make a case for 
the Insurance Commissioners, merely “ abused the 
plaintiff's attorney.” It is not creditable to the Govern- 


ment that no answer should be made to what is, in effect, 
a charge of deliberate and continued violation both of 
the statute and of the bargain made with the millions 
of insured persons on the one hand, and the Approved 
Societies on the other. 





In the course of his speech on the Unionist Housing 
Bill last week, the new President of the Local Govern. 
ment Board made one or two very interesting and im- 
portant announcements. He stated that the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation, which 
was about to be published, recommended a new and 
substantial Grant-in-Aid to local authorities to assist 
them to deal with questions of public health, and inti- 
mated, although he could not actually pledge the 
Treasury, that the recommendation would be carried 
out. On the subject of urban land and _ housing, 
Mr. Samuel cited the case of Doncaster, which, owing 
to the rents derived from the thousands of acres it owns, 
finds it unnecessary to levy rates at all, and added: 
“In my view our municipalities ought to be given very 
wide powers indeed for the purchase of land for whatever 
purpose they think it desirable and at whatever time 
they think it expedient.”” A General Bill extending 
the powers of municipalities not only as regards the 
purchase of land, but for the supply of various public 
services is long overdue; we hope the Labour Party, 
who have the matter in hand, will take an early oppor- 
tunity of bringing their proposals to Mr. Samuel's 
attention. In the meantime we welcome every sign 
that the new President is really interested in the pro- 
gressive development of the very important matters 
with which his department deals. 

* * * 


The lock-out in the London building trade has now 
lasted for over two months. The position at the 
present moment is as follows. The National Board of 
Conciliation for the Building Trade has recommended : 
(1) that the head executives of the Unions concerned 
should endorse all agreements entered into between the 
London masters and the representatives of the London 
branches of the Unions, and (2) should undertake to 
suspend all benefits if a strike is called in contravention 
of the district rules, and (3) that London should come 
under the conciliation scheme. The Unions representing 
the locked-out men have agreed to accept these recom- 
mendations. The Masters’ Federation has not yet 
consented to withdraw its insistence on the financial 
guarantee. Its additional demand that foremen shall in 
no case be members of a Union seems to add unneces- 
sarily to the difficulties in the way of a settlement. 


* * * 


Two important steps in the direction of more efficient 
organisation of Trade Unionism have been taken 
during the week. Delegates from the General Labourers’ 
National Council and from the Transport Workers’ 
Federation have endorsed a draft-scheme for the 
amalgamation of a number of labourers’ and transport 
workers’ unions, including the Gasworkers and General 
Labourers’ Union, the Workers’ Union, the National 
Union of Labour, and the Dockers’ Union. It is 
estimated that a single union combining all the workers 
represented at the Conference would number 400,000 
members. We trust that the obstacles which have 
wrecked so many Trade Union amalgamation schemes 
in the past will be overcome in this instance. The 
Unions which have been so successful in making recruits 
amongst unskilled workers during the past three years 
will have great difficulty in keeping up their membership 
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when a decline in trade makes itself felt; but a con- 
centration of forces should serve to counteract to a 
considerable extent the tendencies of members to fall 
away. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress is making enquiries into the period of 
time covered by agreements entered into between 
Unions and employers’ associations. The agreements 
made by Unions representing the various distinct 
sections of the same industry have often terminated at 
different dates. This has prejudiced united action for 
improved conditions. The Parliamentary Committee’s 
enquiry is the first step towards a reform, which is too 
obviously desirable to need comment. 
* * * 

It seems that a future Prima Donna has been dis- 
covered in the West Ham Workhouse. She is at 
present only fourteen years old, but the authorities of 
the Royal College of Music, to whom the Guardians 
sent her to have her powers tested, are greatly impressed 
with the possibilities of her voice, “a contralto with a 
compass of three octaves and a noite.” A deputation on 
the subject from the Board of Guardians is to visit 
Whitehall with a view presumably to gaining authority 
to make exceptional arrangements for the child’s future. 
“In the meantime,” the Evening News informs us, 
“three ladies have guaranteed her training for three 
years subject to a deduction from her fees later on to 
repay the Guardians, in order that the Poor Law 
stigma may eventually be removed.’”’ When we ask 
that all destitute children shall be taken right out of 
the Poor Law once and for all, in order, amongst other 
reasons, that they may be saved from this stigma, we 
are told by authoritative persons that there is really no 
stigma at all; but the Evening News and the philan- 
thropic ladies who are taking up this case seem to have 
no doubts on the point. There are tens of thousands of 
children, whose only crime is the poverty or perhaps the 
early death of their parents, who are every year quite 
unnecessarily being branded with this stigma, and who 
will find it an infinitely more real handicap in after 
life than it could ever be to this fortunate young singer. 
What is Whitehall going to do about them ? 

* * * 

Mr. Herbert Samuel received a deputation from the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild last Monday on the sub- 
ject of the provision for lying-in women and for educa- 
tion in regard to infant care. The Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guild has been conducting an important campaign 
throughout the country in connection with the establish- 
ment of municipal maternity centres, the appointment 
of municipal midwives, the universal adoption of the 
Notification of Births Act, and the provision of financial 
assistance from the Treasury for these objects. It is 
pointed out in an important article on this subject in the 
Times of last Tuesday, that the loss of infant life during 
the nine months of pregnancy is probably equal to that 
during the first year of life. The Public Health authorities 
have brought about a considerable reduction in infantile 
mortality, but hardly anything has yet been done to 
check the ante-natal death-rate; and if Parliament 
has any conception of the circumstances under which a 
large proportion of women undergo confinements, it 
could not fail to insist on the immediate adoption of 
Measures of reform. The effect of the Insurance Act 


in turning a searchlight upon the question of married 
women’s health has been invaluable. But it is clear 
that the problem of public provision for pregnancy 
cannot possibly be adequately dealt with through the 
machinery which that Act has set up. This can only 
be carried out through the Public Health authorities ; 
we are glad to note that Mr. Samuel seems disposed to 
initiate a vigorous policy in this direction. 
* * x 

The Education Committee of the London County 
Council have adopted certain recommendations with 
regard to Mr. Denman’s Children (Employment and 
School Attendance) Bill. It was shown that the 
raising of the school-leaving age in London from fourteen 
to fifteen would involve the local authority in a capital 
expenditure of £1,920,000, and additional maintenance 
expenses of £252,000 per year. If attendance at con- 
tinuation classes were adopted as a condition of exemp- 
tion between thirteen and fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
the cost could not so easily be determined before- 
hand ; but if the proportion of exemptions were at all 
considerable, the annual maintenance expenditure, 
apart from capital cost, might be anything between 
£120,000 and £200,000 a year. The L.C.C. already 
meets a greater proportion of its educational expenditure 
than any other local authority in the country, and it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the Education Com- 
mittee has resolved, in the event of the Bill becoming 
law, not to put the leaving age and continuation class 
clauses into operation, “ until adequate provision is made 
by increased Government grants for all education pur- 
poses.”’ We hope this further illustration of the intolerable 
burden of the rates will help to persuade the Govern- 
ment to revise without delay its methods of granting 
financial aid, and to make provision for a much larger 
sum of money than has been allotted in the Estimates. 

* * * 

The strike of between 200 and 300 employees at 
Bliss’s Tweed Mill in Chipping Norton has an interest 
and significance out of proportion to its size. It is 
Oxfordshire’s unenviable distinction to be one of the 
two worst-paid counties in the kingdom. Chipping 
Norton has been long so dead asleep that there is a 
legend its citizens live by cleaning one another's win- 
dows ; there is also Bolwell’s, the old furniture shop, 
and, we believe, a brewery. In consequence, Messrs. 
Bliss’s representatives appear as philanthropists in the 
neighbourhood ; for have they not maintained the 
factory and paid their employees for Chipping Norton’s 
sake? The strike is not for wages, though the wages 
given are about half what is paid to equivalent workers 
in the Scottish mills. The trouble has arisen over the 
formation of a branch of the Workers’ Union, to which 
Messrs. Bliss object to their employees belonging. The 
strike has now lasted over three months. An agreement 
recognising the Union was drawn up jointly many 
weeks ago, but fresh difficulties arose over the inter- 
pretation of its terms. The workers offered to submit 
the terms to arbitration by a Board of Trade official, 
and even by a member of the Midland Employers’ 
Federation, but Messrs. Bliss have refused. The strikers 
are very short of funds, but whilst they hold out they are 
providing a very valuable object lesson in the elements 
of labour solidarity for the rural workers of the Cotswolds, 
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A TALE OF MISCARRIAGE 


EVER, we suppose, in the history of this country 

N has the vital necessity of clear thinking on the 
part of those in high places been more forcibly 
illustrated than in the series of remarkable events which 
began last Saturday, and culminated on Wednesday 
evening. For months, if not for years, the possibility 
of serious trouble with the Army in the event of it 
becoming necessary to use force in Ulster has been on 
men’s minds; yet the crisis came and found not only 
the Secretary of State for War, but apparently the 
Government as a whole, unprepared with any definite 
and considered doctrine as to the rights and duties of 
soldiers in connection with civil conflicts. The simple 
maxim that it is the duty of a soldier to obey orders 
was seen to be inadequate to cover all the possibilities 
of the situation. The Government recognised what the 
law of England (as distinguished from the law of almost 
all other European countries) recognises that except 
where a condition of actual war exists the individual 
soldier is responsible to a certain limited extent for what 
he does even under the orders of his superiors. As long 
ago as last December, moreover, the army authorities 
had formally admitted that the present circumstances 
were so far exceptional that officers whose houses were 
in Ulster would be excused from taking part in any 
necessary operations in that province. But it had not 
apparently been realised that this admission made it 
morally impossible to refuse a similar dispensation to 
Irish Unionists—like General Gough—who happened to 
be domiciled outside the borders of Ulster. Nor, it seems, 
was the War Office fully alive to the necessity for 
emphasising the difference between the duty of support- 
ing the civil power in the preservation of order and the 
duty of taking the offensive against the Ulster Volunteer 
Force. It is true that the preliminary instructions 
which Colonel Seely gave to the Commanders-in-Chief 
were correctly confined to the former sphere, but it is also 
plain that he allowed Sir Arthur Paget to go to Ireland 
under the impression that some action of the latter kind 
was in contemplation. Further, it is officially stated 
that Sir Arthur Paget was instructed not merely to tell 
his officers what was expected of them but actually to ask 
them a question—namely, whether they were prepared 
to carry out orders. The mere asking of such a question 
was equivalent to inviting each individual officer to 
exercise his personal judgment and throwing upon him 
the responsibility of coming to a personal decision : and 
we are bound to say that we do not see how any officer 
who had sincere convictions against the application to 
Ulster of coercion in any form could have answered 
otherwise than as General Gough answered. It does not 
follow, of course, that there can be any excuse for the 
frankly partisan attitude which the General subse- 
quently took up when he rushed off from the War Office 
to brandish his documentary trophy in a Conservative 
Club—thus disposing of any idea that he had acted purely 
from a sense of duty, which, to do him justice, he had 
never professed. But the most astonishing thing of all 
was that, even after three days of full and anxious dis- 
cussion with his colleagues and with the officers concerned, 
Colonel Seely still failed, as was shown by his insertion 





of the two fatal paragraphs in the memorandum which 
General Gough carried away, to grasp the fundamental 
issues that were at stake. 

The whole story of the affair is a tale of blunders and 
miscarriage, and not the least unfortunate part of it has 
been the inevitable introduction of the name of the 
King. It is no use ignoring this feature of the crisis ; 
its importance is too great for it to be disposed of merely 
by tactful silence. Mr. Asquith and Colonel Seely assured 
the House with all possible emphasis that the King had 
not taken the initiative at any point in the discussion and 
had acted in accordance with the strictest conception 
of his constitutional position ; and we have no right to 
refuse to accept their statements. And, indeed, so long 
as responsible Ministers who continue to enjoy the confi- 
dence of a majority of the House of Commons are ready 
to offer such assurances, it is quite unnecessary in any 
case to go behind them. The fact remains that, however 
correct the conduct of the King may actually have 
been, the shouts of “‘ Buckingham Palace ”’ which rang 
in the House on Tuesday were significant of a profound 
and genuine uneasiness which had been aroused through- 
out the country, owing mainly to the open attempts of 
certain Conservative politicians to enlist the Crown in the 
Unionist cause. Everyone knows that during the past 
few months political intrigue has been carried nearer to 
the Throne than at any previous time in the memory of 
living politicians. The last thing that we desire to see 
in this country is an active and overt republican move- 
ment, absorbing as it would for perhaps a generation 
the far from unlimited supplies of political energy that 
are available for any purpose of democratic reconstruc- 
tion. But it would need only the creation of a little 
more suspicion to bring such a movement into existence 
upon, we fancy, an unexpectedly large scale. The very 
worst service that upholders of the Monarchy can render 
their Sovereign is to convey an impression that his 
sympathies are engaged on the side of Conservatism. 
There is a saying attributed to King Nicholas of Monten- 
egro that a King should be a Liberal, his subjects 
Conservatives. It is a very neat summary of the 
essential conditions of dynastic stability. 

There is, however, at least one certain outcome of the 
events of the past week upon which the country may be 
congratulated. The 57 cavalry officers may or may not 
have been justified in taking the course they did, but 
the political use that was made of their action has turned 
every supporter of the Government into an enthusiastic 
and determined Army reformer. The need for a demo- 
cratisation of the executive ranks and for the abolition 
of the absurd conditions which practically restrict the 
selection of officers in most regiments to those having 
private means has been recognised for a generation by 
men of all parties; but there has not hitherto been 
enough steam behind the demand for reform to ensure 
any serious or far-reaching changes being attempted. 
But after this week the adjustment of the income and 
expenditure of the Army officer will, of necessity, take a 
high place in the programme, if not of both parties, at 
all events of the Liberal party. And that this indirect 
result of the Curragh incident was worth a good deal of 
Ministerial inconvenience, no one who cares for the 
efficiency of our national defensive forces will deny. 
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We do not know, of course, whether we have yet heard 
the last of the collisions between the Army and the 
Government over the Ulster question. Doubtless that 
depends upon the amount of tact and forbearance that is 
exhibited on either side. We may safely assume that 
Ministers desire no further complications of this kind, 
and on the other side there are reassuring signs that those 
who are responsible for the organisation of the Unionis 
party are now alive—even if the Unionist Press is not— 
to the difficulties of defending a revolt of army officers 
in the constituencies. The truth is that it were ten times 
better for the Opposition to go to the country “ with the 
Lords on their backs” again than to go there with 
cavalry officers on their backs. Tosay that Army officers 
as a class are not popular amongst working men is very 
seriously to understate the case. It is not a matter of 
mere superficial prejudice to be reasoned with or dis- 
pelled by platform eloquence; it is a profound instine- 
tive hostility, more akin, perhaps, to the feeling of the 
average Welsh Nonconformist for the Anglican Bishops 
than to anything else. It is not altogether easy to ex- 
plain: its very depth causes it to be little recognised and 
rarely expressed, but once encountered it is never forgotten, 
and beside it the common hostility between employer 
and employed is comparatively unreal. The fierce 
eagerness with which Radicals and Labour men took up 
the challenge which Unionists were rash enough to fling 
them at the beginning of the week is sufficiently accounted 
for by their vision of what a General Election fought 
behind Mr. Lloyd George on such an issue would be like. 
After the battle there would be few Unionist seats left in 
Lancashire or indeed in any other industrial district. 
That, at all events, is the conviction of those who ought 
to know; and we hardly suppose that the Unionist 
leaders are likely to encourage the precipitation of 
another crisis on the lines of the Gough fiasco. We have 
not touched upon the question, widely dwelt on elsewhere, 
of the effect which the affair must inevitably have upon 
the more militant sections of the Labour movement ; 
but this much is certain, that if, through anyone’s fault, 
the Curragh incident should be repeated it is only the 
anarchic elements in the nation who will have any 
grounds for self-congratulation. 


THE FRENCH SCANDALS 
r QO" Ministers,” wrote M. Anatole France 


towards the end of the nineteenth century, 

in the celebrated passage of L’Orme du 
Mail, “ make fun of us when they talk about the peril 
of Clericalism or the peril of Socialism. There is only one 
peril, the peril of Finance.’ The whole passage is worth 
reading, in which the Republican M. Berguet puts his 
finger on the Third Republic’s faults ; the costliness and 
corruption of the régime (‘ Beneath unpretentious 
shows and an unhandsome exterior, it runs away with 
the money. It has too many poor relations, too many 
friends to look after’’); the over-taxation, both ab- 
solutely and relatively, of the workers; the monstrous 
outcry of the respectable classes when any attempt is 
made to get a fairer contribution from the rich. All these 
things are as true of France to-day as they were nearly 





two decades ago; indeed, the passage reads as if pro- 
phetically inspired by the events of the last few weeks. 

With an enormous Budget deficit, accumulated for 
years and known for months ; with no measures adopted 
to deal with it either by taxation or by loan; with a 
Ministry whose two leading members have resigned in 
the shadow of odious charges; with a Chamber whose 
majorities are unpredictable from day to day, France 
goes staggering towards a General Election, which may 
alter the balance of parties, but which no one expects 
to alter the root evils of her political system. The worst 
of these evils is the merging of politics and finance. The 
typical French politician unites these réles. He is a 
journalist or barrister, a Deputy or Senator, and a 
financier. It is in the last réle that he makes his money— 
commonly a great deal of money ; and he uses the first 
two as aids to it. The result is a profound and almost 
unabashed corruption of the Parliament and the Admin- 
istration ; an equally profound corruption of the Press ; 
and, as the Rochette case more than suggests, a con- 
siderable corruption of the legal profession. There is 
plenty of sturdy honesty in the French middle-class 
and universal contempt there for the political quagmire 
—cette pourriture, as it is quite ordinary to call it. But 
they tell you with a shrug that it was always so; that 
it was worse under the Empire, and as bad under Guizot ; 
and that it cannot be cured. Certainly much more than 
the fine phrases of French political idealism will be needed 
to cure it. 

In such a maze of charges and counter-charges, 
surprise, scandal and crime, it is difficult to pick one’s 
way. Perhaps there are three points whose elucidation 
will best lead to the elucidation of others—the Rochette 
story, the production of the Fabre document by M. 
Barthou, and the murder of M. Calmette, the editor of 
the Figaro. All these are sub judice, and new facts may 
be elicited, but the essentials in each case seem now 
tolerably certain. 

Rochette was a French Jabez Balfour. His frauds 
were on a gigantic scale. He was prosecuted for them in 
1908, but let out on bail; and he remained out, untried 
and able to continue his misdoing, till March, 1911. At 
that time his trial was due; but the judge postponed it 
at the request of M. Fabre, the Public Prosecutor, who 
says that he was compelled to take this course by M. 
Monis, the Prime Minister, at the request of M. Caillaux, 
the Finance Minister. Consequently Rochette remained 
at large for a still longer period. Eventually he was 
tried and convicted ; appealed ; was granted bail pend- 
ing the hearing of the appeal; absconded to Mexico ; 
and is there still. The resulting outcry led to an inquiry 
by a Parliamentary committee in 1912; but the facts 
regarding the interposition of MM. Monis and Caillaux 
were not brought before the Committee. 

Nevertheless so early as January, 1912, the Public 
Prosecutor had communicated them to M. Briand, then 
Minister of Justice. He did more: he gave to M. Briand 
on request an autograph copy of the entry in his private 
official diary regarding M. Monis’s interposition. M. 
Briand never communicated this to the Rochette Com- 
mittee: why not? He filed it, as an official document, 
at the Ministry of Justice, where it came into the hands 
of his successor, M. Barthou. M. Barthou on leaving 
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office abstracted it—actually put it in his pocket as a 
private document! There he kept it, obviously as a rod 
to beat M. Monis or M. Caillaux with, when occasion 
offered. When M. Caillaux became Finance Minister 
again and the Income Tax controversy become acute, 
M. Barthou gave a copy of this document to the editor 
of the Figaro, who was then conducting a fierce campaign 
against M. Caillaux. It can only have been given for use, 
but it was not used—apparently because M. Briand got 
wind of it, and had scruple enough to extract a promise 
from the editor that it should not be used. Then followed 
the murder of the editor by Madame Caillaux, and there- 
upon in the Chamber M. Barthou read the document out. 

Now what are we to think of the conduct, first of 
MM. Monis and Caillaux, and secondly of MM. Barthou 
and Briand—that is to say, of the leading men in the 
two chief rival political groups ? It is possible, of course, 
for the first two to assert, as they have, that their motives 
were pure; but the indications are decidedly against 
them. And few people suppose that M. Caillaux has 
accumulated his vast private fortune without soiling 
his hands. But if these statesmen sinned, what of their 
predecessors ? What of the preceding three years, 
during which Rochette was out on bail untried ? Is it 
easy to suppose that this scandalous indulgence was not 
due to similar acts by other Ministers ? Without deter- 
mining what actual corruption may be implied, is it not 
evident that personal interference with the course of the 
law has, at least, been carried by French statesmen to 
most unwarrantable lengths ? The case of M. Briand is 
less bad; but how are we to explain his silence before 
the 1912 committee ? As for M. Barthou, what can any- 

one think of a Minister who purloins a public document 

reflecting on a political adversary, and keeps it in his 
pocket as a missile to throw at him whenever in the 
course of political controversy he sees fit ? 

Lastly, let us see how the murder of M. Calmette fits 
into the picture. The evidence is quite plain that it was 
a murder, premeditated and singularly cold-blooded. 
It might happen in any country. But the significant 
point is, that whereas in Britain or in Germany the 
murderess would unquestionably be convicted of her 
crime, nobody supposes that in Paris she will be. What 
are the reasons? It is not true that under French law 
M. Caillaux could have obtained no redress for libel. 
He could; and if he refrained from taking action, one 
inference is that he shrank from the witness-box. But 
it is perfectly true that by French custom a duel was 
his remedy rather than a lawsuit. Partly on this ground, 
and partly because the French view of violence and 
especially of homicide is much nearer to the Italian than 
to the English or the German, she is certain of a sympa- 
thetic jury. Already his wife is every day multiplying 
heroine-worshippers in the ranks of her husband’s party. 

What we are brought back to is that, beneath all sorts 
of external and mechanical copying, there still are pro- 
found national differences between the great peoples of 
West Europe. And we do not always sufficiently allow 
for them when we trace analogies, and try to draw 
lessons, from one nation to another. Consider French 
Syndicalism, for instance. What more natural than its 
bias against politics in a country where polities is cette 
pourriture ? What more than its bias towards violence 
in a country where a duel is a more honourable way of 
meeting a libel than a lawsuit, and where a lady who 
murders her husband’s political adversary is regarded 
leniently by the law and sympathetically by her hus- 
band’s party ? Thesé are conditions to which very little 
really corresponds in England, and it is essential to 
allow for the non-correspondence. 





THE CHANCELLOR IN WAPPING 


On Thursday morning I got up at an hour I don’t often get up at 
and I left Downing Street at 6.15. It was a very raw, cold morning, 
and I went to the East End—{hear, hear)—and I stood outside the dock 
gates there to see the men waiting for what? For what? Not for 
charity—for work. (Cheers.) I was well clad, it was so cold, but I 
felt chilled to the bone on that raw morning—tain, drizzle, mist. The 
gates opened, the men rushed to the front, and a foreman came there, 
picked them, ‘* You—you—you,” and there they thrust their hands out 
scrambling, bustling, pushing. What for? Just to have a chance for 
four hours to earn a little to go home to buy bread for their little children, 
And I saw one of them. He got his red ticket. He rushed away 
flourishing it about his head as if he had got a £10 note. Yes; but I 
saw the rest walking away disappointed. One of them told me he had 
only earned 2s. 4d. the day before, and, as he said: “ Fourpence of 
that, sir, I have to give to Lloyd George.” (Loud laughter.) And, 
poor fellow, I honestly think he is under the impression that all that 
money went to keep me in Downing Street. I said to him, “ What 
will you do?” He said, “* We will wait about here on the chance.” 
They just stayed there waiting to see if something would not break out 
of the grey clouds to give something to them. How long? They 
talk about rebellion in Ulster for imaginary wrongs. What about these 
poor people ? These are the men my heart goes out to. These are 
the men I should like to fight for—Mr. Lloyd George at Huddersfield, 
March 21st, 1914. 


E have never been among those critics of 
Mr. Lloyd George who have denounced him 
for insincerity. We do not believe that he 
has ever endeavoured to stimulate the national sense of 
the need for drastic social reforms for purely party 
purposes, without intending to satisfy the demand 
which he had helped to create. When we find him going 
out of his way to obtain first-hand information about 
what is, perhaps, the most pressing of all the specific 
social problems of our time, we do not regard it as a 
matter for special congratulation, because such action 
is but a natural outcome of all his professions and 
nothing more than the simple duty of a political realist. 
Nevertheless, we shall expect something definite from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s visit to Wapping. He has con- 
verted a vague aspiration into an established expectation 
of reform. And he is a man whom we look to to pay his 
political debts. 

There was nothing out of the way in what Mr. Lloyd 
George saw in Lower Thames Street and the neighbour- 
hood of St. Katherine’s dock. He probably did not see 
the worst. He did not see men waiting all night in 
the open on the strength of a rumour that a boat might 
arrive at Fresh Wharf or Nicholson’s. He did not see 
the crowd of disappointed watchers melt slowly away 
at four or five in the morning. It seems that the 
“call” which he witnessed was a fairly good one. 
Perhaps half the men were taken on. But you may 
often see only some forty men taken on out of two 
hundred applicants at a warehouseman’s “ call’” at the 
Fresh Wharf. Often only the men employed on the 
previous day are required. Crowds of disappointed 
extra hands are turned away. There are recognised 
morning “ calls” at 7, 8 and 10 a.m. at many of the 
wharves in Lower Thames Street ; but in practice the 
employers appear to supplement these by extra ~ calls 
at any hour of the day or night which suits their con- 
venience. At one of the wharves the foreman expects 
at least a cigarette from men whom he engages. One 
man, born and bred in Lower Thames Street, not long 
ago failed to give the usual bribes. In consequence he 
lost a fairly regular job and now makes a few shillings 
as a casual at another wharf farther down the street. 
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The whole district is covered by the stagnant pools of 
casual labour. Mr. Lloyd George would have found the 
same state of things at Brewer’s Quay, at the Irongate, 
the British and Foreign, Carron’s, the Hermitage, the 
Middleton Street, Bride’s and Metropolitan Wharves. 
At Billingsgate Fish Market he might have seen the 
extra casuals hanging about on the chance of a job when 
the licensed porters are all engaged. There are many 
half-starved men in Lower Thames Street who could 
have told him a piteous tale of what the unregulated 
struggle for a few hours’ work—at its best a gamble, at 
its worst a fight—means to the daily lives of thousands 
of London citizens. 

But our aim is to not to harrow Mr. George’s or anyone 
else’s feelings. Perhaps our feelings are harrowed too 
often to little purpose. Only now that Mr. George has 
seen Wapping we all have a right to ask him what he 
is going to do. He will realise that we shall not be 
satisfied merely with a scheme for rectifying the particu- 
lar injustices which he has himself inadvertently inflicted 
upon the casual docker by his contributory insurance 
scheme. And he will now, no doubt, understand that 
we expect something more than a complicated piece of 
official machinery which is intended to exert a theoretical 
pressure upon employers of labour gradually to concen- 
trate engagements of labour upon a smaller number of 
men. We want something better than the Liverpool 
scheme. We must have a recognition of the principle 
that every man who shares in the work of the Port of 
London is entitled to a living weekly wage. If the em- 
ployers of the Port can only make a spasmodic use of 
his services that is primarily their business, not his, and 
in no way absolves them from providing him with a 
regular income sufficient to keep himself and his family. 
If the employers have found it convenient to attract 
more men to the Port than can be employed on the 
busiest day in all the docks and wharves and ware- 
houses, the responsibility for such action is likewise 
entirely theirs. If continuity of employment cannot 
be provided for every man in the Port, that is no reason 
for failing to guarantee security of tenure and con- 
tinuity of income for the meanest wharf labourer. The 
men are there. The employers have brought them 
there; and the Government has allowed the employers 
to doit. Mr. W. H. Beveridge wrote, five years ago, of 
the casual workers that “they are the victims of an 
indirect, but therefore all the more dangerous, form of 
sweating. The economic objections to compulsion in the 
case of the Sweated Industries Bill and its adminis- 
trative difficulties are incomparably greater than they 
would be in the case of under-employment.”” Mr. Lloyd 
George has justly claimed credit for the action of the 
Government in applying the Trade Boards Act to a 
limited number of sweated industries. What does he 
now propose for the casual labourer ? 


THE SHORTAGE OF HOSPITALS 


E shall eventually owe much to the National 
Insurance Act—even to its defects! 

Humane as we may think ourselves as a 
nation, the needs and miseries of the poorest do not 
Secure much real attention from our administrators 


until it is brought home to them that these very needs 
and miseries are actually creating a charge on the public 
purse. When some social neglect begins to show itself 
unmistakably as an excess on the Estimates, even the 
clerks at the Treasury become aware that “‘ something 
must be done!” 

This is the position into which the National Insurance 
Act has brought the hospital question. For years there 
has been almost a conspiracy of silence about the 
shortcomings of our hospital system, lest wealthy 
benefactors should be led to close their purses, lest a 
new charge should be put on the rates and taxes, lest 
those who do us the favour to administer the voluntary 
hospitals should find themselves placed under public 
control. If the provision of hospital beds was quite 
insufficient for the needs of the sick, if whole districts 
were without any accessible hospital, if, as a result, 
thousands of poor persons went without adequate medi- 
cal attendance and treatment—all this could be pointed 
out time after time by despairing reformers, without 
evoking any response from the Government Depart- 
ments which ought to have been concerned, or even 
from the House of Commons. It is actually not known 
to the Local Government Board, or to any other public 
department, how many hospitals there are in England, 
or where they are situated, or upon what conditions 
they are open to receive patients. Until last year it 
did not cost any Government Department anything, 
even if people died for lack of hospitals. Now it does ; 
and this has shifted the official view-point. 

An insured person who is rendered incapable of work 
by illness does not really cost the community, either in 
maintenance or in loss of productive power, any more 
than he did before. But now he is involving, for each 
week that he remains ill, a payment of ten shillings 
(or seven and sixpence) from the Insurance Fund, which, 
as Mr. Lloyd George frankly admitted to the House of 
Commons, must be kept solvent by grants in aid. 
When it is found that the drain of Sickness Benefit is, 
in many approved societies, in the aggregate nearly a 
million a year more than was expected—when societies 
all over the kingdom are complaining that their sick 
members cannot get to hospital—when it is realised 
that men and women often have to wait many weeks, 
and even months, for a vacant bed, their Sickness 
Benefit having to be paid all this time in waste (to say 
nothing of the jeopardy into which they are put by 
the delay), it is no wonder that the Insurance Commis- 
sioners (who find themselves as ignorant on the subject 
as every other public department) should begin to ask 
for an enquiry into the extent of the hospital provision 
in the United Kingdom. 

We give below the first statistics to be published on 
the subject. The Fabian Research Department has 
been making enquiries in every county of England as 
to all the voluntary hospitals that exist, large or small, 
general or special, free or making a charge, with resident 
doctors or without. If we take as our standard the 
provision accepted in Germany as requisite (three 
hospital beds per thousand population in the country 
and five in the cities), or even the legal minimum 
insisted on by the French Ministry of the Interior (two 
per thousand), there is a startling deficiency in every 
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part of England. Instead of three or five beds per 
thousand no county has as many as two, and half of 
England has less than one. No wonder the Insurance 
Fund is finding sickness unexpectedly costly, when 
only a fraction of the cases which ought to be treated 
in hospitals can ever get there ! 
Table showing for Counties or groups of Counties in England (omitting 
London and the Home Counties) the number of beds in voluntary 
hospitals of all kinds in relation to the population in 1911. 








| 
County or Group Population | Number of | Proportion 
of Counties. in191l. | Beds. per 1,000. 
Gloucester and Somerset 1,194,199 1,866 1-50 
Herefordshire ov ian 114,269 | 162 1-40 
Shropshire si eee 246,306 | 348 1-30 
Lanes. and Cheshir 4,723,393 5,745 1-21 
Dorset... ... «| 223,274 273 1-20 
Cornwall and Devon 1,027,870 | 1,240 1-20 
Sussex we awe emaet 663,416 | 763 1-15 
Derbyshire 683,562 771 1-10 
Hampshire - ose. | 950,678 | 1,039 1-09 
Berks. Bucks. and Oxford- 689,888 | 734 1-06 
shire. 
Staffs. and Warwickshire | 2,389,050 | 2,364 ‘98 
Cambs. and Hunts. “— 253,667 242 95 
Norfolk ees ese 499,049 | 487 95 
Yorkshire 3,980,451 3,736 ‘93 
Wiltshire ... eee oe 286,876 268 ‘91 
Nottinghamshire wee 604,077 514 85 
Northamptonshire oni 348,552 308 “88 
Worcestershire... ae 526,143 424 80 
Westmorland and Cum- 829,355 277 84 
berland. 
Suffolk aos eee eee 394,080 313 ‘80 
Durham and Northumber- | 2,067,025 1,461 ‘70 
land. 
Leicestershire ... ... | 476,603 344 ‘72 
Bedfordshire eae ne 194,625 129 -66 
Lincolnshire a én 564,013 399 ‘70 
Monmouthshire ... a 395,778 206 | 52 





As for London, the statistical position is complicated 
by the fact that the Home Counties rely upon it for 
hospital service. Taking the total population of these 
counties, and all the voluntary hospitals, great and 
small, of every kind, within their borders, we find that the 
number of hospital beds comes to slightly less than two 
per thousand. The London hospitals constantly have 
to keep patients (‘non-urgent cases”’) waiting for 
many weeks before a bed can be found for them. There 
are, nearly everywhere, long “ waiting lists.” 

We have to note two classes of institutions which to 
some extent supplement the voluntary hospital service. 
For scarlet fever, small-pox and one or two other 
infectious diseases the Local Sanitary Authority is 
required to provide hospitals. For these cases our 
1,800 Local Authorities in England and Wales provide 
about 700 such hospitals, containing in the aggregate 
about 25,000 beds, varying in size from the cottage or 
shed for the occasional small-pox patient up to such an 
institution as the Liverpool City Hospital, divided into 
seven sections, in as many different parts of the city, 
and having altogether nearly a thousand beds. But 
these hospitals, useful as they are, do not serve the person 
suffering from any other disease than the three or four 
with which they deal. Moreover, even for these three 
or four dire diseases, more than half the Local Authorities 
have still no hospital, and the Local Government 
Board does not compel them to provide one. 


Then there is the General Mixed Workhouse, which 
was never intended to serve as a hospital, and is in every 
way unfit for the purpose. In London, it is true, and 
in about a score of other large towns—unfortunately 
just where there are voluntary hospitals, not where there 
is none—the workhouse has developed into a Poor Law 
Infirmary, with special accommodation for the sick, 
greatly improved staffing and nursing, and altogether 
falling not far short of the good voluntary hospital. 
In London and this score of other large towns the 
Poor Law Infirmary is a valuable supplement to the 
hospital accommodation. But admission is, by law, 
restricted to the destitute ; the institution is technically 
a workhouse; the inmates (even if they pay for their 
maintenance) become legally paupers (though some 
Revising Barristers regard their pauperism as confined 
to “‘ medical relief ’’ and so do not deprive them of a 
vote); and the Guardians try to exact payment from 
the parents, children or other relatives of the patients. 

We owe to the new President of the Local Government 
Board the prompt announcement of the intention of the 
Government to propose a Grant in Aid of the local 
health service, conditional on the proper fulfilment by 
the Local Sanitary Authority of its duties under the 
Public Health Acts. We commend to Mr. Samuel the 
importance of making it clear that no health adminis- 
tration can be regarded as efficient which does not 
include hospital provision, by whomsoever made, 
effectually available for all the cases in which institu- 
tional accommodation is, on medical grounds, declared 
to be required. And this needs no new legislation. It 
is not usually remembered that the Public Health Acts 
enable the Local Sanitary Authority to establish and 
maintain out of the rates hospitals (including dispen- 
saries) for any diseases and any patients whatsoever, 
with or without charge. But this enabling power, 
which dates from 1875, has been steadily ignored and 
slurred over, so that even Local Government Board 
officials and experienced local administrators will, to 
this day, talk as if the power extended only to hospitals 
for infectious diseases. That there is no such limitation 
is shown not only by the plain words of the statute, 
but also by the fact that two Local Sanitary Authorities, 
the District Councils of Barry and Widnes, have estab- 
lished, and now for many years maintained out of the 
rates, under the general powers of the Public Health 
Act, without any special legislative or other exceptional 
authority, and with the express sanction of the Local 
Government Board, hospitals from which cases of infec- 
tious disease are absolutely excluded. There is urgent 
need for an official survey, perhaps by a Departmental 
Committee, of the whole available hospital accommoda- 
tion in the country, in comparison with the needs which 
the Insurance Act is revealing. On the figures as they 
now stand, the shortage of hospital beds in Monmouth- 
shire and Lincolnshire, for instance, or in Northumber- 
land and Durham, or, to take quite a different popula- 
tion, in Suffolk and Norfolk, amounts, we venture to 
suggest, to a public scandal. What is perhaps more 
important, this shortage all over the Kingdom is causing 
a serious drain on the Insurance Fund, and therefore 
on the Exchequer. 
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THE IRRESISTIBLE DETECTIVE 


RESIDENT WILSON’S confession to a taste— 
nay, more than a taste, a minor passion—for 
detective stories brings him into the ring of 

common humanity as only a man’s weaknesses can do. 
If Aristides had been able to boast of some comparable 
failing, we may be sure the Athenians would have 
thought twice before banishing him. It is possible that 
President Wilson saw himself in danger of becoming 
the American Aristides, and deliberately sat down to 
discover the best means of casting a modest slur on his 
name. He has certainly been fortunate in choosing his 
vice. There is probably no other vice on earth which is 
so generally diffused among good and bad men alike as 
the taste for the literature of crime and its pursuit by 
the law. From one point of view, it may be regarded 
as the special vice of tired people. Tobacco and whisky 
change the colour of one’s thoughts: detective stories 
are superior to either, because they prevent the need 
of thinking at all. When Matthew Arnold defined 
literature as a criticism of life, he did a grave injury to 
literature among people who had to earn their living. 
It has always been the instinct of the plain man to see 
in literature a means of escape from life when tired, 
instead of a new way of bothering about it all over 
again. This is especially so in a commercial age, when 
the expense of a single thought upon anything that has 
not a cash value—either in this world or the next—is 
looked upon by thousands of people as being scarcely 
more creditable than dropping pennies down a drain 
for fun. It is detective stories that revive the faith 
of simple people in literature. Here is a world as unreal 
as any country side of ogres and talking animals and 
djinns that was ever invented to scare a child or amuse 
a greybeard. Here one can enjoy fear as a game, and 
drink anxiety as from a tap. One can pretend to be 
playing on the edge of precipices, while all the time one 
knows in one’s sober consciousness one is sitting safely 
in the armchair. That is the secret of the appeal of 
detective stories. They enable us to enjoy perils in 
safety. There is an invincible adventurousness in all of 
us, which is only held in check by a scarcely less in- 
vincible cowardice. Once remove the fear of conse- 
quences from us, and there is no villain so desperate 
that we would not face him, though he had a machine 
gun in every pocket. Whether he is what the papers 
call an anarchist, or a murderer, or a burglar, or merely 
a superman, we could meet him without blenching, if 
only we were sure his shots could have no effect on us. 
This is precisely the assurance the author of sensational 
fiction gives us. The criminals in them are guaranteed 
as harmless as the lion played so apologetically by Snug 


the joiner. One is assured that everything they do is 
under direction like the movements of clockwork 
figures, 


It may be retorted, of course, that to many readers the 
characters in detective stories are real enough—that they 
give schoolboys and City men the illusion of reality for 
which others go to Ibsen or Tolstoy. And there are, no 
doubt, some people who learn to see life in terms of 
detective stories just as small boys learn to see life in 
terms of penny dreadfuls. There must be thousands of 





infants, prematurely aged, who would be far less sur- 
prised tomeet Deadwood Dick than Hamlet walking down 
the street. Even where this is so, however, it does not 
mean that the reader has gone to books for a criticism of 
life. It means simply that he has bartered life for a mess 
of sensations. No doubt, to many a man sitting in a 
public-house the tankard of beer before him is more real 
than his wife. Detective literature has that kind of 
reality. It is the literature of forgetfulness. It might 
not be an easy thing, we admit, to prove conclusively to 
a popular audience that the literature of remembrance is 
better than the literature of forgetfulness. One can 
merely urge that if literature is divorced from life, both 
literature and life must be weaker for the separation. 
But if anybody sets up a defence of bad literature, and 
insists that for a charwoman tired out with her day’s 
work a penny novelette will make better reading than 
Pride and Prejudice, it is difficult to contradict him. 
This is to admit that in certain circumstances a drop of 
gin may be better than a walk in the fresh air. Our in- 
stincts tell us, however, that, other things being equal, a 
walk in the fresh air is superior to a drop of gin any day. 
The defence of the penny novelette is that at least it will 
give the charwoman an illusion where Pride and Preju- 
dice will only make her head ache or send her to sleep. 
And statesmen, clergymen, and business men occasion- 
ally feel the necessity of such an illusion just as much as 
charwomen. They demand an illusion which will not 
exhaust their brains any more than the illusion of the 
penny novelette exhausts the charwoman’s legs. They 
get this in the detective story. It is as if they were able 
to shut off every compartment of their faculties while one 
little faculty amused itself amid unreal excitements. One 
can read a detective story with one’s brain and spirit 
asleep as it were. The appetite for sensations alone 
stands sentinel while the rest of one’s being is at rest. 
But the lure of the detective story admits of a still 
further explanation. It appeals to one of the oldest 
passions of the human race—the passion of the hunts- 
man. Every detective story is the loosing of a hound on 
the scent. One remembers, as an instance from real life, 
how the whole world raised the hunting song after 
Crippen when Scotland Yard scoured the Atlantic in his 
pursuit with the wireless telegraph. Many people were 
shocked by the enthusiasm of that chase after one ugly 
little man. It was not that they desired the escape of 
Crippen so much as that they felt (in the schoolboy 
phrase) that it was a case of too many after one. They 
resented, moreover, the ignoble glee over a pursuit 
involving the death of the hunted man. They resented 
that a man’s run for life—even a murderer’s run for life— 
should be made a meal of sensations for the multitude. 
On the other hand, we hunt our Crippens in every 
detective story, and no one denies us the luxury of our 
ignobleness there. How many men Sherlock Holmes 
tracked to their death we do not know, but we remember 
how in the early days of his career our desires were always 
with him and not with his quarry. It may be that some 
social instinct is at work in our greed for detective 
stories. We are greedy for the triumph of virtue as we 
are in melodrama. We welcome the chase after the 
destroyers of society, and rejoice in the victory of the 
courage and brains of the law over the courage and 
B 
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‘brains of the criminal. This would be a comforting 

explanation of the literary tastes of President Wilson, but 
we fear it will not work. In recent years we have seen 
how a public, tired of the sensation of hunting down 
criminals, has had recourse to the new sensation of 
baffling detectives. Sherlock Holmes has given way to 
gentlemen-burglars like Arséne Lupin and Raffles, who 
inevitably slip out of the hands of their pursuers amid 
public cheers. What this swing of public sympathies 
may portend it would be hard to say. The moralist may 
enjoy seeing in it a symbol of the destruction of many of 
the old sanctions of society. It may be symptomatic 
of the fading belief in the sacredness of private property. 
We may be returning to the popular sentiment of the 
days of Robin Hood, who was everybody's hero because 
he robbed only the rich. From this point of view the 
popularity of Arséne Lupin would mean not a revolt 
against virtue so much as a revolt against a morality 
which regarded the piled-up wealth of the sweater and the 
rack-renter as sacrosanct far beyond the life itself of the 
poor man. The awakening of the social conscience has 
not necessarily diminished our objections to burglars ; 
but it has revealed to us the startling fact that there are 
other burglars besides those who go about in the small 
hours with jemmies. So that even Arséne Lupin’s polite 
little crimes may be a topsy-turvy tribute to virtue. As 
a matter of fact they are probably only a tribute to our 
love of revolt, as the romantic figure of Milton’s Satan 
is. Humanity has always loved its rebels and rogues as 
the disturbers of the monotony of life. 

The truth is, the criminal appeals to our imagination 
because he is a sharp-cut and dramatic figure in a world 
of disciplined jelly-fish. No doubt, the saint is as boldly 
and dramatically an original figure, but his is a path along 
which it is more difficult to achieve individuality. It 
takes a lion’s heart to set out after saintship, while any- 
one may aspire to be a criminal. But this is to suggest 
that we are interested in the criminal as a model, while 
our only concern with him is owing to the fact that he is 
the man who produces crises. He breaks in upon the 
swing-swong sleepiness of life with a murder or a bur- 
glary, as Mr. Garvin does with a leading article. Mr. 
Garvin’s leading articles in The Observer, indeed, are 
simply the politician’s substitute for sensational fiction. 
To present life as a series of hair-raising crises—that is the 
ideal of the sensational journalist and the sensational 

‘ novelist alike. Sensational journalists are always telling 
us that Mr. Asquith or Mr. Larkin, or somebody else, is 
‘on the run, and our imagination is full of the picture of 
the hare with the hound at its heels. Similarly, the sen- 
sational novelists accept it as their first duty to start 
hares for us and to entertain us with the comically 
stupid pursuit of the official sleuth-hounds and the cun- 
ning nose-work of some amateur detective. That is why 
the detective story is only tolerable as a dissipation. 
Nature has formed us to walk rather than to jump—to 
jump, at any rate, at ghosts and burglars. We find that 
the monotony of monotony is as nothing compared to the 
monotony of a succession of crises. It is said that 


during periods like that of the French Revolution men 
gradually cease to be disturbed by the spectacle of 
violent death, and there is no doubt that if only shocks 
are repeated sufficiently often they will end by no longer 





shocking us. That is why one should be careful not to 
make one’s library exclusively of detective stories. If one 
does, they will before long become stimulants that do not 
stimulate. One has only a limited capacity for the 
assimilation of lost wills and stolen diamonds and mur- 
dered baronets. If a baronet is murdered every morn- 
ing, he becomes as ordinary a phenomenon as the milk- 
man. Further, one does not care to see the same 
baronet murdered over and over again. There are no 
stories which bear re-reading so badly as detective 
stories. They have lives scarcely as long as the posters 
on the hoardings. Edgar Allan Poe’s murder sensations 
still live, but they live largely as the first of a long line 
of ingenuities. They have mystery, perhaps, where the 
ordinary detective story only has mystification. But 
even so, one does not read them over again with the 
eagerness with which one reads The Fall of the House of 
Ussher. There is something about nearly every detec- 
tive story which reminds one mournfully of a paper 
collar. It is sufficient for the day, but it won’t wash. 


A LESSON FROM PANAMA 
bss one has heard of General Gorgas, who 


has done such wonders in keeping the Panama 

Canal Zone free of many diseases during the 
construction of the Canal; and his present visit to 
England has been used by many of us to show our 
appreciation of his services to sanitary work and to the 
world in general. He has been dined by the Royal Army 
Medical Mess and by the assembled civilian Medical 
Profession, and, as I write, is being doctored by that 
ancient physician, the University of Oxford, who, this 
time at least, is not giving his medicine to the wrong 
person! Almost simultaneously he has been made by 
his own country the head of the medical department of 
its army—and is to be congratulated because the Ameri- 
cans are so much wiser than we are in that they give the 
highest posts almost exclusively for the highest services. 
The moment is opportune for presenting a little account 
which sanitarians have long had to settle with Mr. Bull 
—and I therefore propose to seize it. 

The story really begins with the labours of a number of 
obscure faddists (as we call them), who, years ago, 
chiefly in Germany, worked out the general laws which 
govern the carriage of many parasites from one “ host ” 
to another. Following upon this old work, towards the 
end of last century the parasites of many diseases were 
shown to be carried by insects ; and, particularly malaria, 
a disease which is ubiquitous in the tropics and in the 
end causes a greater mortality than any malady there, 
was proved to be conveyed by several kinds of mos- 
quitos. Shortly afterwards the same story was demon- 
strated against yellow fever, the scourge of tropical 
America. These discoveries led at once to the possibility 
of reducing these diseases in very many places by the 
proper sanitary means and organisation—and it is this 
part of the subject which now concerns us. Early in 
1899, even before my researches on malaria were com- 
pleted, I showed the Government of India and the 
medical profession what was really the simplest and best 
method of reducing the malady. The same year I went 
to Sierra Leone and told the authorities there exactly 
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what should be done. Let me explain the method 
briefly—because it is simply the same as the one em- 
ployed by Gorgas in Havana and Panama. We can 
see that in every English town and village there are 
numerous puddles of rain water in the streets, in the 
backyards, in the roads, in tubs, gutters, and other 
vessels near houses. Happily, in England, these are 
of little consequence because they do not propagate 
diseases ; but in the tropics they are really the source 
of most of the sickness, because they breed mosquitoes 
and other disease-carrying insects. Now what would 
be done in this country if the same collections of water 
were proved to be noxious? Simply this, that every 
town council and every health officer would employ 
gangs of labourers to remove the collections of water, or 
to treat them in such a manner that they could no longer 
be suitable for the enemies of mankind. This only was 
my proposal ;. but nothing that I said was able to per- 
suade my fellow subjects (not the natives, but Britons) 
to adopt the scheme. Practically nothing was done in 
Sierra Leone or elsewhere. Two years later I went 
again to the former colony and showed the authorities 
exactly what I meant. In 1902 I showed the Suez 
Canal Company how to banish malaria entirely from 
their chief town of Ismailia on the Suez Canal; and at 
the same time Sir William MacGregor and a few energetic 
men here and there pressed the scheme forward. But 
as a rule it was like talking to air. When Naaman the 
Syrian was told that he could rid himself of leprosy 
simply by washing in Jordan he despised the advice 
because the treatment appeared to him to be too 
ludicrously simple. So with the British Empire. It 
was ridiculous to suppose that widespread disease could 
be banished by such a simple measure as that of removing 
puddles. No; they would appoint great Sanitary 
Committees, distinguished Sanitary Commissioners, and 
expensive Health Officers, and their great Pro-Consuls 
would talk in a high vein of the benefits which they were 
conferring on the peoples under their charge ; but there 
was one thing which they would not do, and that was to 
wash in Jordan. The result was that the leprosy 
remained. 

At times the battle seemed hopeless. We had to 
deal with many peculiar types of men. There was the 
“Trinity sniffer ’’ whose knowledge of everything was 
too vast to justify him in filling up puddles ; there was 
the great soldier of duty who would rather die of disease 
at his post than do such ignominious work ; there was 
the manly Briton who spent his leisure in playing games ; 
and there were the clever scientists who always oppose 
what other scientists suggest. Add to this a strong 
dash of laziness and sometimes even a large indifference 
to the welfare of the swarming poor people entrusted 
to our care. We waved flags to the music of brass 
bands and spoke of the white man’s burden; yet this 
was how we bore that burden. Now, however, another 
people entered the scene and took the burden from our 
hands—the Americans. In the last days of the last 
century they showed how yellow fever is carried; and 
within a few months Dr. Gorgas, who was then Sanitary 
Officer of Havana in Cuba, commenced to clear that 
town exactly by the methods which I have mentioned 
above. He was successful; and, shortly afterwards, 





when the Canal works were commenced, he was entrusted 
by the Americans with the great task of keeping the 
Zone free from disease. Splendidly he performed it; 
but we should have done the same. We did not do so; 
we did not trust the men who knew; and we trusted 
those who knew not, or who would not, and we have 
therefore lost the glory of this great achievement. 

At the same time I wish to bear witness to the noble 
attempts made by many individual British officers in 
many parts parts of the world, often in spite of superior 
authority. For example, for more than ten years 
Dr. Malcolm Watson has been carrying on in the 
Federated Malay States a campaign almost as extensive 
as that of Gorgas, but with much fewer resources at 
his hand. One of the most brilliant campaigns, done 
almost entirely on his own initiative, was that conducted 
by E. H. Ross at Port Said. But all this is only a small 
fraction of what might have been done even ten years 
ago. On the other side there are many unpleasant 
stories of officers snubbed or suppressed, and of one who 
was actually driven from his appointment for his 
successful work. 

I cannot therefore congratulate our countrymen upon 
their wisdom or energy in this large field of genuine 
work ; and not only have they been slack in the field, 
but, now that the method is being much more success- 
fully pushed upon a large scale in many parts of the 
world, they have shown no gratitude whatever to the 
men who have done such work in the past on salaries 
which many gentlemen’s butlers would refuse. It 
seems that we wish neither to act upon scientific dis- 
covery nor to pay for it; and, in a case which I could 
mention, both Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Crewe have 
officially and explicitly refused payment for some work 
of the kind. My countrymen have every reason to be 
proud of their superiority, but I think that they are 
likely to go on dying of diseases which are now prevent- 
able or which might become so by a little more investiga- 
tion. My own experiences during the last twenty years 
do not fill me with any confident belief in their adminis- 
trative capacity. We seem to have fallen into a back 
eddy. I am reminded of the man who arrivec in Liver- 
pool from South America and asked if that fortuitous 
concourse of houses was a city. We have grown 
sluggish in the pride of our achievements of the past 
and are too apt to attribute modern conquests over 
barbarism to ourselves, when they should be attributed 
to the general forces of civilisation. 

The work at Panama has given us a much needed 
lesson. If that lesson is not learnt, other and more virile 
nations will take up the running. It seems to me that 
the goddess called Destiny has recently called upon 
Mr. John Bull and presented him with a leek! ‘ My 
dear Sir,” she says, “‘ you have been premier of the 
Parliament of nations for more than a century and have 
done quite fairly well. But I think that your brain is 
now becoming rather soft from disuse, and that the time 
has come when you should eat this curative vegetable 
called Science.” At this, I fancy, Mr. Bull’s benign but 
somewhat too florid countenance falls. ‘* No, Madam,” 
he replies, “‘ I refuse. I despise learning and I detest 
art; but I condemn science because it destroys all the 
pleasant little delusions which I have cherished since 
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my innocent childhood. I prefer, therefore, to continue 
to rule the world as I have done so successfully up to the 
present, merely on the advice of my dear old lady friends 
Mrs. Voluble, Mrs. Partey, and Mrs. Kant; and hope 
by this means to retain the affection, if not the respect, 
of my constituents.”” The goddess’s reply has not yet 
been spoken, but I think that Mr. Bull will have to eat 
the leek. RONALD Ross. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
CAUCUS 
T > student of democracy in Australia will 


perhaps find his most profitable field of 

investigation, not in the results of adult 
suffrage or the effect of the minimum wage and other 
phases of industrial legislation, but in the manner in 
which a Labour Government can be, and is in fact, 
controlled by the organised forces of Labour. In New 
South Wales the Labour Party has been recently 
returned to power with a clear majority of ten in a 
Legislative Assembly of ninety members. The Govern- 
ment which has now been appointed has received several 
emphatic reminders since the election that it is in every 
respect subject to the will of the caucus comprising the 
Labour members of Parliament. The Caucus is in its 
turn made to realise that its policy is dictated by the 
Political Labour League, which represents the party 
throughout the country. 

We thus have an example—perhaps the only example 
throughout the world—of a democratic Government 
responsible in fact as well as in theory to that portion of 
the electors by whom it has been returned to power for 
every phase of its policy. Here there is no question of 
Ministers being selected by the Premier according to his 
own preference or caprice; they are chosen by ballot 
by the members of the party on whose support they 
rely in Parliament. The unwritten tenets of the British 
Constitution predicate a_ relationship between the 
Ministry and the majority in Parliament on the one hand, 
and between Parliament and the electors on the other 
hand, which makes each essentially dependent on the 
other. But in the State of New South Wales (and to 
some extent also in the Federal arena and in other States 
where the Labour Party is or has been in power) the 
synthesis between the acts of the Government and the 
desires of the party to which it belongs, and between 
both and the electors who have returned them to 
Parliament, has been worked out in a practical fashion. 

As soon as the new Parliament met the Caucus made it 
clear to Mr. Holman, the Premier, that they proposed 
to demand complete responsibility for the election of 
officers and the choice of Ministers. In pursuance of 
this attitude, at the very first meeting of the party Mr. 
Holman was flouted. He had, when the fortunes of the 
Party were in doubt, come to an understanding with 
Mr. H. D. Morton, the late Speaker, that that gentleman 
would be supported for reappointment to the Speaker- 
ship. The Caucus, however, repudiated any such 
arrangement, which, indeed, had not been endorsed by 
the whole of the party, although it was arrived at by its 
leader on its behalf. The whole of the Ministry then 


supported the claims of Mr. McGowen, the late Premier, 
who had been leader of the party ever since its founda- 
tion in the State. 


But he, too, was passed over. Ata 





subsequent meeting the Ministers were chosen by ex- 
haustive ballot. It is true that the majority of the 
Premier's own nominees were ultimately selected, but 
the choice was made by the Caucus, and the Premier 
would have had to accept whatever colleagues were 
given to him by his party. 

It is unnecessary to discuss whether this system is 
calculated to give the country the best possible Ministers, 
although parenthetically it may be remarked that the 
choice made on the present occasion is at least as good as 
that made by Mr. Wade, the last Liberal Premier, of his 
colleagues seven years ago. The important matter js 
that the Government is in direct relation to the main 
body of the party whom it represents. There are clear 
indications that the Political Labour League intends to 
exercise to the full that control of the Ministers in matters 
of general policy and administrative acts which is 
provided by the party constitution. A case in point is 
the question of the Legislative Council. One of the 
planks in the Labour platform is the abolition of the 
Upper House. During the last Parliament, when the 
Labour Government possessed a majority of two only, 
there was naturally a disinclination to force this particu- 
lar issue, and, indeed, the Government would probably 
have courted emphatic failure if it had taken any step in 
this direction. Now, however, the matter is to be 
taken up in real earnest. But the Government will not 
be permitted to take any action in connection with the 
matter without the approval of the Executive of the 
Political Labour League. Both the number and the 
personnel of any new members of the Council whose 
appointment may be necessary in order to pass the 
proposed measure providing for the abolition of the 
Council must be submitted to the League, which, indeed, 
will have the final voice in any steps which may be taken 
by the Government. 

Students of constitutional questions and of the evolu- 
tion of the British democratic spirit will watch the 
tendency of this internal organisation of the Labour 
Party in Australia with considerable interest. There 
are signs that sooner or later it may bring about a cleav- 
age within the ranks of the Labour Party itself. Now 
that some Labour Ministers of ability have had experi- 
ence of the responsibilities and difficulties of govern- 
ment they are bound to take a different, and probably 
in most cases a saner, more far-sighted and moderate, 
view of public questions than the extremist section of the 
Labour Party, who have had no experience of Parlia- 
mentary government and have not acquired a deep 
knowledge of the economic and other difficulties under- 
lying many of the problems affecting the State. 

Mr. Holman, to whose outstanding ability, persuasive 
eloquence, and cogent, fair reasoning, the Labour Party 
in New South Wales owes its recent success as much as 
to any other cause, has already shown some restlessness 
at the domination of the Caucus and the party organisa- 
tion outside Parliament. Many shrewd observers of the 
course of politics in this State predict the formation, 
sooner or later, of a middle party composed of the more 
moderate section of the Labour Party and the more 
radical elements of the Liberal Party. How long Mr. 
Holman will be able to postpone what seems to be the 
ultimate inevitable struggle within the Labour Party 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, however, the 
Government is controlled by the Caucus, and the Caucus 
is dominated by the Political Labour League ; and s0, 
in so far as that League represents the electors, we 
have an interesting example of government of the 
people for the people controlled by the people. 
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[. Two decisions of the recent Political Labour League 
e Conference in Sydney give interesting indications of the 
it attitude of the party on disciplinary questions. A 
or resolution was proposed permitting the admission of 
re Socialist candidates to the party on their signing the 
Labour pledge. The Premier strongly supported the 
is resolution, and made an appeal for the exemption of the 
S, seven years’ disqualification which is applied to those 
1e eases where the officially selected candidate is opposed. 
aS He pointed out that the Labour movement, as a matter 
is of fact, had been largely recruited from the ranks of 
is Socialists, and said that he would be sorry to see the 
in Labour movement deliberately close the door to all 
ar those whose advanced enthusiasm might have led them 
to to the extent of opposing a selected Labour candidate 
rs for an election contest. This appeal, however, fell on 
is barren ground, and the resolution was lost by 83 votes 
is to 49. The view was taken that the Socialists had no 
ne right to claim preferential treatment, and should be 
ne subject to the same penalty as other candidates. A 
1e similar fate befell Mr. Page, the Labour member for 
y; Botany, who had previously represented the con- 
u- stituency, but failed to secure the nomination of the 
ly local Labour League at the last election, although he 
in was successful at the polls. He was a faithful member 
be of the Labour caucus during the last Parliament, but 
ot now goes into the political wilderness for seven years. 
he An unsuccessful attempt was made to exclude mem- 
he bers of Parliament from attendance at or participation 
he in the proceedings of the Political Labour League 
se conferences. The mover contended that the conference 
he was designed for the purpose of allowing the masters 
he of the politicians, the electors, to express their view on 
d, both the administration of the past and the policy of 
en the future. Politicians had no actual right to be 
present at such gatherings. “It is the duty of the 
u- politicians,” said another speaker, “‘ to do as we tell 
he them, and to enact the platform and policy that we 
ur compile.”’ Although the masters are still to come into 
re contact with the servants at the annual gatherings, and 
v- their behests are not, as was suggested, to be conveyed 
Ww from a distance, the resolution and the speeches which 
ri- supported it are sufficiently typical of the general 
n- attitude of the Labour Party to be noted with more than 
rly passing interest. 7. @ 
te, 
the 
i INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
v4 I.WHAT CAN BE DONE 
HE figures already given will have suggested the 
ive extent to which the poorer classes and society as 
rty a whole suffer from the existing system. I do not 
| as propose here to discuss the arguments of those who defend 
ess it. It would be a waste of Taz New StaTEsMAN’s space 
isa to traverse elaborately the views (1) that poor people 
the insist’ on having their contributions collected by 
on, agents ; (2) that the time of the poor is so much taken up 
ore with other business that it is a real economy—a beautiful 
“i ee a of a that a highly specialised 
ae oo oa “4 ve emp oyed to collect premiums and save 
we won 4 “ working man and his wife; (3) that a 
“J 1 comma “ —_ to other people about id. out of 
es ee 4 ges »ed by a poor man is valuable as pro- 
“4 indus; +" ; (4) that because a thing flourishes, as the 
wo ~Seg + oe system does, it must be good, and 
be ot ce ing languishes, as the Post Office insurance 
) oes, it must be bad. Let us look at these 
arguments and pass on. 











Nor do I propose to discuss the grave question whether 
it would or would not be better for poor people in 
existing economic conditions to cease saving either 
altogether or to a large extent, nor even the more limited 
question as to the obvious undesirability from every 
point of view of overmuch spending on funeral display— 
the root cause of a large part, but not under modern 
conditions by any means of the whole, of “ industrial 
insurance.” The time may come when a funeral at the 
public expense, like an old age pension, will be thought as 
little dishonouring by the poor as it now is by the rich ; 
but that time is not yet. We need not now concern our- 
selves with the destination of the money saved, but let 
us go on the assumption that facilities for saving by poor 
people ought to be provided in existing circumstances 
and ask : How can this best be done ? 

A man unacquainted with the daily life of the world 
might suppose that it would be remedy enough to let 
the State or some new body of capitalists issue “* indus- 
trial ’’ policies at rates that approximate to those of 
ordinary policies—a plan perfectly sound economically 
if the crushing expense of the agent’s commission is 
avoided. Unfortunately the machinery of the world 
does not work quite in this way. It is not the fact that a 
good and cheap article put on a market necessarily 
drives out a bad and dear article. If the most powerful 
sellers in the market refuse to supply the better article, 
the buyer in most cases never develops an effective 
demand for it. The industrial insurance market (with 
the exception of that part of it which is within the co- 
operative movement, where far better conditions prevail) 
consists of the meeting of a more than usually inexpert 
buyer with a seller of considerable technical skill inter- 
ested solely in pushing his own goods. Hence, although 
the State through the Post Office has offered and does 
offer policies which, whatever criticism may be offered 
on their terms, are far superior to the policies of the 
industrial companies, the Post Office does practically no 
business. And a new company working without agents, 
unless it had some very favourable class, such as the 
co-operators, to appeal to, would do no business. The 
Post Office, as one among many competitors, in existing 
conditions, until we get a working class far stronger 
economically than it is to-day, will never do any serious 
quantity of business. The “agent” is ubiquitous. 
Every man has his “ round,”’ with a sort of saleable 
goodwill attached, and every street in an industrial 
neighbourhood is in the charge of two or more competing 
collectors. The working classes are hedged round—to 
break through into the open is in practice an impossi- 
bility. The working-class baby on its arrival is more 
sure of inclusion in an industrial insurance company than 
of any other title to earthly or heavenly citizenship. 
The presence of the Post Office in the “ industrial ”’ field 
as an ordinary competitor, but without the armour of 
competition, is at best an earnest of what may happen 
in the future ; it is in no way a present solution. That 
the State will ultimately content itself with the position 
of a handicapped competitor is unlikely ; sooner or later 
all industrial insurance will be taken over by the State.* 
But the transition will involve several points of difficulty, 
and in particular, if the system of agents is allowed to 
remain in full force until nationalisation, then, as it will 
be neither possible or desirable to take over and find 
employment for all the “ agents,” it will be necessary to 
pay them some lump sum by way of compensation and 
in order as far as possible to mitigate any cases of un- 





* Italy has monopolised life insurance for the State. But, so far 
as I have heard, there is not much industrial life insurance in Italy. 
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deserved hardship. It would be a distinct advantage if 
before nationalisation the agent difficulty could be re- 
duced to manageable proportions. Plainly, as a poli- 
tical question, to attempt to force nationalisation now 
against the influence of 40,000 of the most expert can- 
vassers in the working-class districts is a task that will 
not appeal to any Government that we are likely to see 
in the next twenty years. 

Partly, then, by way of preparation for nationalisation 
and partly to meet the pressing need of the moment, 
some further regulation of the terms of the contract in 
industrial insurance is desirable. Maximum rates of 
premium varying with the sums assured should be pre- 
scribed by law. The Australian Royal Commission on 
Insurance, reporting in 1910, made a recommendation 
to this effect. Precedents, if these are important, are 
not wanting in current legislation. When one party to 
a contract is presumed to be in such economic or mental 
inferiority that he has no true freedom to go clsewhere or 
no capacity to follow with an understanding mind the 
terms which he signs—in cases such as those of the 
emigrant or the impecunious borrower on a bill of sale of 
furniture or the money-lender’s client or the agricultural 
tenant—Parliament has avoided contracts not in a 
statutory form or not seeming reasonable to a Judge. 
It should not be difficult to get Parliament to take a 
similar view of the contract of a working man—or more 
often the working man’s wife—with the industrial in- 
surance company. Twenty-five shillings a week and 
five children are not an economic basis from which a man 
is in a position to contract freely with an organisation 
controlling £80,000,000 of invested funds and an army 
corps of agents. 

The effects of the regulation of premiums would be 
very far-reaching. It should be possible in time by 
gradual reductions to force the industrial companies to 
modify substantially and finally abolish the system of 
collection by agents. In this way the industrial in- 
surance powers would have to disarm together. One 
company would not have to run the risk of denuding 
itself of collectors in a world of competitors all 
bristling with agents. This does not mean that the 
whole industrial business would be destroyed, though 
people sometimes have thought so. The idea that the 
total suppression of agents means the destruction of the 
whole system is based largely upon the fact that attempts 
by single companies to reduce their staff of agents have 
been unsuccessful. It is more probable that, now that 
the working classes are thoroughly well used to insurance, 
they would, if the agents were withdrawn, not lose the 
habit altogether ; possibly some of the many suggested 
mechanical devices of collecting boxes and what not may 
replace the brute labour of the agents’ legs and arms. 

But the mere regulation of premiums, taken by itself, 
would not be sufficient. Other terms of the policy 
besides the premium need control. The total forfeiture* of 
the policy for anything except fraud by the assured, or 
failure to pay premiums for some reasonably long period 
during the first (say) two years of the policy, should be 
made impossible. If the assured after (say) two years 
discontinues his premiums, he should be entitled to a 
fully paid policyt for an amount to be prescribed by law 
and representing the fair actuarial value of the premiums 
already paid, which paid-up policy he should be entitled 














* It is worth noting that English law has always “ leant against ” 
forfeiture. Even the ordinary town leaseholder is to some extent 
protected against forfeiture whatever the terms of his contract. 

t The Australian Commission recommended a compulsory provision 
of this kind. 





to sell for cash as he pleases either to the company or to 
a third person. The present atrocious clause of an 
industrial policy that prohibits sale or mortgage under 
pain of forfeiture should be declared illegal. A rich man 
can always realise the value of his life policy by sale or 
mortgage ; why should the poor man not have the same 
rights ? 

Possibly on these lines, or lines like these, the problem 
may be attacked with hopes of ultimate success. Of its 
pressing gravity there can be no doubt: it ought to be 
impossible that any well-ordered State should allow its 
working classes to pay for a commodity three millions 
more than the sum at which the State can itself supply 
the same article at a profit, and should permit a force of 
40,000 men to be engaged in persuading their fellows to 
their own economic disadvantage. 

J. F. Ww. 


HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEM- 
PORARY 


HE publication of a biography of Ouida may 
serve to remind us that it once was more the 
fashion than it is to-day for people rightly 
or wrongly believing in their own genius to behave 
accordingly, and to import into their everyday behaviour 
some of the colour and music of romance. The more 
modest methods of the present time are partly a 
reflection in fact of the realism we demand in fiction ; 
we all conduct our lives as if we were characters in real 
life. If we are geniuses, we yet never forget that we 
are citizens. The formule of polite society fall like 
pearls from the lips of prophets, and literary lions wiil 
roar you as gently as any parrot. There are, of course, 
exceptions—members of the more spasmodic schools of 
art; but on the whole the posturing and gesturing of 
greatness and would-be greatness are out of date. The 
poet is presumably no less sure than before of the divine 
afflatus ; but, if he turns it into song, he does not make 
a song about it. 

We still attribute striking qualities to each other in 
print, yet in our hearts we are sceptical about con- 
temporary greatness. No generation can be sure of 
its own values ; we realise that we may either be dazzled 
by proximity, and need distance to lend disenchantment 
to the view, or else be the victims of that opposite 
process by which familiarity breeds contempt. We are 
drawn irresistibly, therefore, to consider the values of 
the past, since of them we can be sure. Did those whose 
reputations are now established strike their contem- 
poraries as anything very remarkable? Some did, 
and some did not—a startling conclusion! But one 
must not flinch from facts. 

The enquiry is easiest among the giants of literature, 
for they, by the nature of their occupation, are most 
given to registering their relationship with others, and 
a man is generally (after certain allowances have been 
made) one of the best authorities about himself. It 1s 
fascinating indeed to attempt the reconstruction of the 
vast dim reputations of antiquity: to imagine the 
Socratic dialogues in being, or Aristotle at the court of 
Philip, or Cesar in casual conversation with Antony. 
The simple physical tricks of the great sometimes 
illuminate them oddly : Cesar was not always bald, and 
we would surrender several volumes of historical research 
rather than that remark about his hair which Cicero 
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made and Plutarch records for us: the passage in 
North’s quaint version runs thus : 

And yet, said he, when I consider how finely he combeth his fair bush 
of hair, and how smooth it lieth, and that I see him scratch his head 
with one finger only : my mind gives me then, that such a kind of man 
should not have so wicked a thought in his head, as to overthrow the 
state of the commonwealth. 

Most of us retain enough instinct of hero-worship to 
be a little shocked by reminders that this or that colossus 
was only a contemporary to his contemporaries. Every- 
one has spent time wondering how Shakespeare struck 
those who knew him: yet there is reason to suppose he 
did not strike them forcibly. At any rate, we have no 
evidence that that soul whose unmatchable heights and 
depths of passion are recorded in the Sonnets, whose 
scope could include the inhuman machinations of Iago 
and the superhuman agonies of Lear, informed a body 
of such kind as to overawe those with whom it asso- 
ciated. We have a far more imposing picture of Ben 
Jonson. Shakespeare seems to have been a man of 
quiet tastes and business aptitudes: this, perhaps, is 
why people have since tried to deprive him of his bare 
identity. Burke, too, in spite of his public eminence, 
had in private life an innate modesty that sometimes 
caused him to be superseded by lesser men. There is 
a pleasant story in Boswell of an evening spent by 
Burke with Johnson and Langton ; Langton afterwards, 
walking home with Burke, agreed that Johnson had been 
“very great that night,” but added he could have 
wished to hear more from “another person.” The 
reply was characteristic : “* Oh no, it is enough for me to 
have rung the bell to him.” Pleasant, too, is it to 
realise that Johnson reciprocated the admiration. He 
once rebuked Boswell for believing in “ extraordinary 
characters which you hear of people,”’ on the ground that 
“you do not see one man shoot a great deal higher than 
another.” Boswell retorted with the mention of Burke, 
and Johnson capitulated. ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “* Burke 
is an extraordinary man. His stream of mind is 
perpetual.” 

Some great men impress their most casual acquaint- 
ance with the zest and force of their personality: Dr. 
Johnson himself owes his enormous and deathless 
reputation to this impressiveness rather than to anything 
he wrote, and the same is true in its degree of William 
Morris. Some insist, more or less openly, upon their 
own greatness; Swift was painfully conscious of his 
amazing powers, and displayed vot he called “ that 
scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride.” Byron, in a 
different and more obvious way, paraded his genius to 
the astonishment of the natives. He was always, so to 
speak, photographing himself by flashlight—though he, 
too, had that nameless power of involuntarily impressing 
people with his personality. Harriette Wilson (whose 
vivacity was so much greater than her virtue) wrote to 
him to seek his acquaintance, and he replied : 

I think you must be aware that a writer is in general very different 
from his productions, and always disappoints those who expect to find 
in him qualities more agreeable than those of others. 

Harriette was not discouraged. ‘I had not aspired 
to Lord Byron’s love, and I did not despair of making 
his acquaintance,” is her comment; and later on she 
realised her ambition in romantic fashion, coming upon 
him alone in a “ still, quiet room ”’ at a masquerade. 
ae a and presented a fine model for the painter's 
SS 
this gay scene into some other oone ‘which is hidden eta tenten as 
mankind,” thought I, being im sressed for the first time in my lif witl 
4n idea that I was in the wn of a supernatural bei Sisastieede 

supernatural being. His attitude 


was graceful in the extreme. His whole countenance so bright, severe 
and beautiful, that I should have been afraid to have loved him. 

Congreve cultivated the odd affectation of contemning 
his literary powers, and priding himself only on his 
position as a man of fashion. When, a few years before 
his death, he was visited by Voltaire, he begged his 
visitor to regard him as merely a gentleman. “ If you 
had been merely a gentleman,” replied Voltaire, “ I 
should not have come to see you.”” Byron was not by 
any means free from a similar affectation; but if we 
want to get as far away as possible from any sort of 
affectation whatever, we have only to turn to his friend 
Shelley. 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you answer him again ? 
How strange it seems and new ! 

What a privilege, what an inspiration, to have known 
that spirit of air and fire! Such has at one time or 
another, probably, been the sentiment of all generous 
youth. But Hogg (not, it is true, a youth conspicuous 
for generosity) had the privilege. He tells us that 
Shelley’s voice was “ intolerably shrill, harsh and dis- 
cordant ; of the most cruel intension. It was perpetual, 
and without any remission; it excoriated the ears.” 
He tells us, too, that Shelley used to take food or drink 
out of unwashed crockery which he had used for chemical 
experiments, and that— 
he would tumble in the most inconceivable manner in ascending the 
commodious, facile and well-carpeted staircase of an elegant mansion, 
so as to bruise his nose or his lip on the upper steps, or to tread upon 
his hands. 

“ Trying ” is, we feel, the adjective which most aunts 
would apply to nephews of genius. One understands 
the exasperation which led De Quincey (who had a 
little of the aunt in his composition) to hold forth so 
mercilessly about Wordsworth and Coleridge (if only 
Mr. George Moore knew how to do his imitation of this 
sort of thing with one thousandth part the art and 
grace!) De Quincey in one place says calmly of 
Wordsworth : “‘ He was, upon the whole, not a well- 
made man. His legs were pointedly condemned by all 
female connoisseurs in legs.” How different from the 
home life of Sir Willoughby Patterne ! 

It is, however, an old and not altogether unsound 
theory that exceptional men must be granted exceptional 
treatment. If we get too lenient the impostors will 
have an easy time; but perhaps it is worth the risk. 
Genuinely great men always suffer. They learn in 
suffering what they teach in song or statesmanship ; 
and, indeed, in a sense their capacity for suffering is the 
measure of their greatness. Those of them whose 
sphere is public life have necessarily: public recognition, 
since that is the material they work in: the pure artist 
has often a deep personal diffidence. There is no talis- 
man by which we can tell genius, if we dare not trust our 
judgment. “I only knew one poct in my life,” wrote 
Browning, and conceived that one as 

the general-in-chief, 
Thro’ a whole campaign of the world’s life and death, 
Doing the King’s work all the dim day long, 
In his old coat and up to knees in mud, 
Smoked like a herring, dining on a crust. 

It was Browning, too—that conventional, reasonable, 
leisured English gentleman, that social success—who 
asked: ‘“* What porridge had John Keats?” If we 
cannot be sure, especially in this age when we all so 
closely resemble one another, of giving everybody due 
appreciation, we might at least make sure of giving 
everybody porridge. 
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Correspondence 
THE WORKING OF THE INSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with the greatest interest your admirable 
interim report on the working of the Insurance Act. May I call 
your attention to one more defect which attaches to the working 
of the Act, a defect which will perhaps be dealt with in your 
final report? I refer to the practical extinction of the small rural 
friendly society, which was an important feature of country life 
in many districts. 

Many of these clubs or societies were admirably managed and 
called for much devoted work on the part of their secretaries, 
men who as a rule gave their service free and intelligently. These 
societies provided valuable centres for friendly meeting and 
intercourse, and were socially of great value. They could and 
should have been preserved : uninsured rural labourers should 
have been encouraged to join these clubs, and every county or 
group of counties should have worked them into associations. 
By this means all the advantages of the comparatively small 
friendly society would have been preserved, while financial 
stability would have been given to those which were not financi- 
ally sound before. 

By this means also the healthy country labourers would have 
been insured in a class by themselves, and thus have received 
the fullest benefit of insurance, instead of—as is at present only 
too often the case—paying for the ill-health of other workers in 
less healthy occupations. Agriculture has in this country always 
been penalised, and it would have been possible at the beginning 
to have avoided directly penalising the agricultural labourer. 

Only three or four counties attempted to form associations of 
small societies: and I believe that in each case the result has 
been successful : at all events, it has been so in such returns as 
I have seen ; they have shown a sick benefit below the actuarial 
estimate, and a substantial accumulation of funds. 

If the framers of the Act had had the true interests of the 
agricultural labourer at heart, it would surely have been possible 
to insert provisions which would have safeguarded the small 
societies and prevented the rural labourers from being snapped 
up by the large urban associations.— Yours, ete., 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 





Stoke Rochford, 
March 24th. 
To the Editor of Tue New StTatesMan. 

Sir,—I wish to recommend all approved society officials to buy 
the report issued by you, and I suggest that you issue it in special 
pamphlet form, as possibly a number will have omitted to buy 
the copy of March 14th. I confess that I had a considerable 
prejudice in approaching your report, as I thought that probably 
it was compiled by a number of maudlin sentimentalists. I was, 
however, very agreeably disappointed, and the report seems to 
me to yield very considerable material for fruitful thought to 
those responsible for administering the Act. 

Your investigators remark in one place that insurance is 
a matter of business, and that is a sound view to take. There 
is no philanthropy in insurance. It is simply a quid pro quo, 
consideration being given for consideration. Consequently they 
are to be congratulated on setting themselves to consider the 
meaning of the term “ Incapable of Work.” I cannot agree with 
them that that phrase must be interpreted by Section 72; I 
think rather that it should be interpreted by the 4th Schedule, 
Part 2 (5) and (7). It is no use blaming actuaries. Actuaries are 
bound to say that the cost of such and such a benefit is so much, 
and that if so much is contributed then so much benefit can be 
given. Consequently if it is desired that the benefit should be 
for “incapacity to follow the ordinary employment, or any 
employment,” the contributions should be varied accordingly. 
It is the duty of officials of Approved Societies to do their utmost 
legitimately to secure justice as between those claiming benefit 
and those who are not claiming benefit, so that the great mass 
of the members may be as certain as possible of obtaining in 
their time of need the minimum benefits set out in the Act. 

At the same time, I agree with you that the words “ incapable 
of work” are extremely vague, and that it might mean that 
unless a person was absolutely helpless, that person would not 
be said to be incapable of work. At the same time, however, 
I take it that a reasonable interpretation must be given to the 
words, and not a strained meaning. It would thus, in my opinion, 
not disentitle a woman from benefit who merely made the bed 
or laid the breakfast things, but would disentitle her if she 
scrubbed the floor or polished the grates, ete. In other words, 
I take it that the word “ work ” means labour involving more 
than the ordinary muscular or mental exertion required in every- 
day social life. 


I was responsible for framing the rules of my own Society, 
as it is one of the new societies formed for the purpose of working 
the Act. I tried by means of setting up separately registered 
Branches to involve as many of the members as possible in the 
responsibility of government. I regret to say that the attempt 
so far in many cases has been a failure. In the first place the 
members do not take sufficient interest to attend the meetings, 
and it is extremely difficult even where the membership of a 
branch runs into 4,000 members to obtain a quorum for a general 
meeting. As regards the females, I made provision for the setting 
up of female committees. This has been a greater failure than 
even in the case of the males. Female committees will not act, 
with the brilliant exception of a committee of servant girls, who 
work the domestic servants’ branch. Even in this case the success 
was largely due to my wife interesting herself in the matter, and 
to the provision of tea meetings. In regard to the males, over 
80 branch committees are working in some sort of a way or other. 

Yours, etc., 
SECRETARY OF AN APPROVED SOCIETY. 

March 17th. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT UNDER THE 
INSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your valuable report one finds the following (page 31) : 
** Whilst in many other cases his uncertainty of diagnosis compels 
him to put down mere symptoms, or to conceal his doubt by 
something as vague as debility.” Many friendly societies refuse 
to pay sickness benefit upon a certificate of debility, and yet 
debility is a very real condition, and a very frequent cause of 
incapacity to work. So long as builders are permitted to put up 
56 houses on the acre, so long as firms work their employees 
overtime week after week, so long as wages are inadequate 
for the barest necessities of life, so long will you have debility 
as a real cause of incapacity for work. The honest practitioner 
in an industrial town will find that he is bound to put debility 
as a cause for incapacity in many cases, not through ignorance 
of the true disease, but as a plain statement of the true condition. 
If debility is neglected there is great risk lest pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis or some other grave disease may supervene as a result of 
this debility, this loss of immunity to infective invasion. 

The friendly societies, instead of refusing to pay on this cer- 
tificate, should exercise their right under Clause 63 of the Act 
to make enquiries and if possible receive from the firm or local 
authority the amount that had been paid due to the excessive 
sickness. If they refuse to acknowledge debility as a cause of 
incapacity, they will close a door which might lead to most 
valuable investigations in the realm of preventive medicine. 
Debility is only too real, and is not made more real by calling it 
neurasthenia, cardiac debility, overstrain, and the like—terms 
which only tend to hide the real truth. ; 

Dr. Heatherley’s article in your issue of the 21st is so obviously 
prejudiced, and unfair to the members of his profession who 
joined the panel, that it is scarcely necessary to reply to it. 
However, it may be as well to point out that successful panel 
practitioners owe their success to practically the same factors 
as the private practitioner. That success may be due to profes- 
sional competency and skill, sympathy and tact, or to other 
factors, such as social influence and advantages, capital, fine 
motors, etc. Panel practitioners are as a rule younger men, who 
have not the large private practice of their older colleagues, and 
are more dependent on contract practice. Apart from specialists, 
it is probable that the panels contain a larger proportion of 
scientific men than are to be found among those who refused to 
join. The older practitioner has so often drifted away from the 
purely scientific side of his profession. ' 

It is a pity for a doctor to attempt to sow discord between 
panel and non-panel men.—Yours, etc., 

SripNey Giirorp, M.B. 

Reading, 

March 23rd. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. , 
Sir,—What useful purpose is served by the repeated ane 
levelled at panel doctors and the Service they man! e 
few weeks back a contributor to your paper charged us wit 
“ fraud.” Now Dr. Heatherley informs your readers that those 
of us who have accepted service from the beginning are ~ not by 
any means the best as regards either scientific attainments oF 
character.” as 
Will Dr. Heatherley be good enough to explain in what ee 
his character is superior to the character of large numbers of _ 
professional brethren ; and will he tell us why I, for — 
should admit that he holds higher principles than I do ? V 
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are the men on the “ scientific side” ? Does he mean the labora- 
tory men ? If so, what is his complaint ? The laboratory men are 
specialists, who do not go in for general practice. 

Dr. Heatherley’s complaint as to the difficulty experienced by 
panel patients in changing their doctor is unfounded. Once a 
year patients can change, if they wish to do so, without getting 
any written permission. Dr. Heatherley could have learned 
this for himself, if he had taken the trouble to study the regula- 
tions, or to enquire at the local insurance office. I submit that the 
panel doctor does not merit this abuse and misrepresentation so 
freely showered upon him. As a rule he is a perfectly honourable 
person, who does his work to the best of his ability. He does not 
necessarily represent the ** mercantile element in our profession.” 
By the way, what is “‘ the mercantile element ” in the Medical 
Profession ?—Yours, etc., 

Frank G. Layton. 

Walsall, March 22nd. 

[With Dr. Layton’s reply to Dr. Heatherley we are, of course, 
not concerned, but with regard to the first paragraph of his letter 
we may point out that he is mistaken in supposing that the 
charge of ** fraud ” made in these columns a few weeks ago was 
levelled at the panel doctors. What was said by our contributor 
was that the system of medical benefit as at present administered 
by the Insurance Commission is a fraud upon the poor—which 
we certainly hold it is; but this does not mean that we hold the 
panel doctors individually or collectively responsible for the 
derelictions of the central authority. Dr. Layton is so ready to 
scent “ insults’ that if we did not happen to know better we 
should really be tempted to suppose that he had reasons for wish- 
ing the discussion of an important public question to be side- 
tracked and lost amid irrelevant personalities.—Ep. N.S.] 





THE CAVE-WORKERS OF ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In the current issue of your paper appears a very able 
article on *“* The Cave-Workers of England.’ Perhaps, as one who 
is familiar with the conditions under which these people work, 
I may be allowed to emphasise a few of the points made by the 
writer. 

Existing legislation provides definite and strict regulations 
for underground premises where people dwell or sleep, or where 
the process of baking is carried on ; but not for premises where 
men, women, young persons and sometimes children are employed 
in workrooms and offices for a twelve hours’ day. An airy light 
workroom on a top floor may have only the same number of 
workers per 1,000 cubic feet as a dark cellar where there is only 
a small grating in the pavement at one end admitting air and 
dirt, and a window 40 feet away at the other end opening into 
a well enclosed by high flats, where artificial light has to be used 
all the year round. Legislation also provides that no bread shall 
be baked in an underground bakehouse which has a drain inlet 
in it, but takes no account of human beings employed in such 
a place. An underground room used as a dwelling must have 
a flue or chimney, but a cellar where a clerk sits is neither a dwell- 
ing nor a workshop, nor a factory. It may perhaps, under the 
Nuisance Section of the Public Heaith Acts, be called “ any 
premises,” but this section makes no provision for a standard of 
temperature to be maintained, although the occupation may 
be of a very sedentary kind. 

These are some of the anomalies the Underground Workrooms 
Bill seeks to remedy, and not the least important part is the 
definition of a * workshop,” which, it is hoped, will find a place 
in the Act and will enable inspectors to take proceedings to 
improve conditions in this class of premises without, as at present, 
having to rely on the test case of Bennet v. Harding to prove 
their right to take proceedings. 

One word more. If and when the Underground Workrooms 
Bill becomes law, there will still be another step for the social 
reformer to take. That is, to ensure that all new buildings shall 
have their basements properly constructed so as to provide 
light, ventilation and proper means of warming. A very small 
clause in the Building Acts will do this. The initial expense to 
the builder will be comparatively small, but the future gain to 
the landlord, the tenant, the cave-worker, and, lastly, the inspec- 
tor will be enormous.—Yours, ete., 

G. A. LOOKER 
(Member of the Women’s Industrial Council). 
March 23rd. 


To the Editor of Tar New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on “* The Cave-Workers of England” is 
a welcome sign of the interest at last awakened in this modest 
yet life-giving measure. Twice this Bill has appeared to be on 


the eve of passing into law (though on one occasion it had been 
so marred in the Commons as to be greatly reduced in value), 
and each time it has been sacrificed to the exigencies of Govern- 
ment business. 

When he met the deputation from the Trade Union Congress 
on this and other subjects, the Home Secretary assured us that 
he personally would do all he could to help the measure through, 
but he was very careful to point out that the Prime Minister is 
the disposer of Parliamentary time, and it remains to be seen 
how far Mr. Asquith is interested in the life and health of under- 
ground shopworkers and clerks. 

It may interest your readers to know that a meeting is to be 
held in Essex Hall on the 31st inst., when sanitary reformers, 
trade unionists, and members of all political parties will urge the 
claims of the Bill. Lord Salisbury is to preside, and among the 
speakers will be Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, Mr. Noel 
Buxton, Mr. Chiozza Money and Mr. C. W. Bowerman. 

Cannot this demonstration be made impressive enough to 
affect the judgment of the Prime Minister ?—Yours, etc., 

Frep HUuGHEs. 

National Union of Clerks, 

186-8, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


WALT WHITMAN 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The reply of your reviewer to my criticism upon his 
saying that “ Roosevelt is as American as Walt Whitman” 
only illustrates further to an American that misconception, 
either of Whitman or of Americans, to which I made objection. 
Of course, I did not take your reviewer to mean that all Americans 
are like Whitman. But to say that Whitman or any other man 
is ** American” in the sense in which your reviewer and other 
Europeans use the words can only mean that such a man is dis- 
tinctively American, that he exhibits the distinctive traits of 
Americans “ writ large,’ and in this sense he would therefore be 
“ typical ’—a meaning to which I objected. Or to say that 
** Whitman to the non-American eye is a man who could only 
have come out of the U.S.,” if it is to mean more than the tauto- 
logous assertion that all Americans must come from America, 
all Turks from Turkey, etc. (and, of course, your reviewer means 
no such triviality), can only mean that he is a good specimen of 
the natural out-growth of American surroundings. And to this 
I also object, and repeat that, to one understanding America, 
Whitman is not a representative American in either the sense of 
being typical or being a natural out-growth of American life. 
Rather is he simply one of those freaks, which are in no sense 
representative, which throw no light, save as abnormalities, on 
the life from which they sprang. Emerson, while representing 
only the narrow provincialism of New England, was a perfectly 
natural out-growth of the tendencies of that intense section in 
his day. So the representatives of American humour of the 
latter ‘eighties, Nasby, ** The Danbury News Man,” Artemus 
Ward, and others, were natural representatives of American life, 
and in their humour, both in its better and in its worse features, 
did represent America. And so with other instances which one 
might quote. But just as a freak chicken, a three-legged one, 
for example, while it could only have come from an egg, is not 
representative (if this rather homely illustration may be pardoned) 
of his kind, so Whitman is not representative of America in any 
way, save as an anomaly. And the reference to Swinburne I 
am quite willing to accept. Should we on this side continually 
be saying that Gladstone is as English as Swinburne, or that 
Mr. Asquith is as English as Swinburne, or that Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. John Burns, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Dufferin, the Earl of Aberdeen, Tennyson, 
are as English as Swinburne, I am sure we would soon be hearing 
ourselves told emphatically that Swinburne did not represent 
England, that it was a wholly misunderstood England that was 
in our minds, or a misunderstood Swinburne, if we could seriously 
make those statements. True, Swinburne, of course, had some 
characteristics which the very fact of being born in England would 
compel, but to say this is to say no more than that any man from 
any race or land, by virtue of that very fact, is somewhat different 
from a man of any other clime. . . . In the case of Whitman we 
do have the further objection that not only is he emphatically 
not ** American,” but he is not a noble character in any way. 
Neither our faults nor our virtues can be learned from him, our 
life can only be misunderstood if one accepts him as “* American,” 
he speaks not our thoughts or our philosophy, he voices not our 
ideals, in so far as he was in any way individual.—Yours, etc., 

D. S. Gace. 


March 14th. 
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Miscellany 
WHAT IT WILL COME TO 


Fragment from an Unwritten Play— 
MAHOMET THE PROPHET 
Act. II.- 


The library of ine Prophet's house at Medina. As the 
audience is looking straight into a corner,only two walls are 
seen. The right wall contains two high windows, through 
which much blue sky is visible , between them MAHOMET is 
seated, with his back to the audience, at a handsome oak 
writing desk. At the far end of the left wall is a door, and 
along the rest of its length runs a long blue divan, piled 
with multi-coloured cushions, on which recline AYESHA, a 
slender girl with deep black eyes, pale cheeks and golden 
hair, and two others of the Prophet's eighty wives. They 
are drinking coffee from brass bowls and turning over the 
pages of illustrated magazines. The floor is strewn with 
rich rugs. 

After five minutes silence the Prophet stretches his arms, 
rises, and turns round. He is a fleshy man with huge head, 
hands and feet. His eyes are red, his nose imperious, and 
his beard covers half his chest. He walks up and down 
nervously jerking his hands, then stands still, right-centre. 


Manomet: Well, well, my poor dead Khadija ! 

Tue Wives: We think you might have the decency 
to refrain from mentioning our predecessor in front of us. 

Manomet: Don’t be absurd, my dears. You, 
Ayesha, ought to have had more sense. You ought to 
know that my feelings are perfectly natural. Here 
has the army just been cutting up the big summer 
caravan to Mecca, chock-full of all the latest things from 
Constantinople. I have become the biggest property- 
owner in Arabia; and you refuse to let me lament the 
death of Khadija, who used to run the grocery-shop 
with me. Your behaviour is monstrous. I shall present 
you all at Christmas with complete editions of August 
Strindberg. 

AYESHA (screaming): No, no, anything rather than 
that ! 

ManomMetT: Well, mend your manners then. It is 
simply intolerable that I should drudge like a slave 
working up this prophet business for a pack of ungrateful 
women, and then get treated like this. (Enter Asu, a 
white-bearded servant, with a card on a tray.) Schopen- 
hauer was right . . . or was it Weininger ? 

Asu (advancing): Weininger, sir. I am sure that is 
correct, sir. I know his book very well. I used to read 
it to my poor wife, sir, when she was in her last illness. 
(Wipes his eyes.) It was a great solace to her. 

Manomet (taking the card and looking at it): I thought 
I had told you I was not at home. I am supposed to 
be at the front. 

Abu (turning to go): Very well, sir. 

ManoMET: Here, come back. Is there any news from 
Mecca ? 

Apu (rubbing his head): Oh, yes, sir! I quite forgot, 
sir. The excitement of the moment, I suppose, sir. 
Mecca was taken last Sunday, sir. It was dark, sir, 
and your men ran into the town by mistake. The other 
side had run out of it by mistake. Yes, it must have 
been an exceedingly dark night, sir. 


MAHOMET: Any converts ? 

Asu: Well, sir, it is like this, sir; there were not many 
left when your honour’s men had finished. A few chil- 
dren, perhaps. But the general who was impersonating 
your honour had a great reception from the troops. 
(Goes out.) 

Manomet (to AyesHA): Abu is really getting ridicu- 
lous. We cannot possibly keep the old fool any longer ; 
he may give me away at any time if he goes on like this. 
Why the devil can’t you put an advertisement for 9 
servant in the paper as I asked you to ? 

Ayvesna (sulkily): Where would you be if I left off 
writing your wretched old Koran for you ? 

Manomet: Precisely where I am, my dear. You are 
not indispensable. Anybody else could easily continue 
my Koran. In fact, I think it would actually be a good 
thing to make a change. All those disgusting things 
you’ve put in about women, and so on. They really 
revolt me with their tactlessness. 


(There is a great noise at the door, which suddenly gives 
way and lets in a tall, restless, thin man with a high 
forehead and a forked red-grey beard. He is dressed 
in a fawn-coloured all-wool coat and knickerbockers 
and wears a red tie. He nods his head sideways 
with a gay smile, rubs his hands and takes up his 
stand with his back to the corner. MAnoMEt and 
the women all stare at him in amazement, for they 
have never seen a dramatist before.) 


Tne Dramatist: Come along, Prophet, brighten up. 
You must certainly know my name. _I think this inhos- 
pitality is perfectly disgraceful. (MAnoMET makes a 
threatening move towards him.) No, no, don’t bother 
about ringing for coffee for me. I don’t drink your 
barbarous poisons. Don’t you think you might intro- 
duce me to the ladies, Mahomet ? 

MAHOMET (to the women): Go to your rooms at once. 
I cannot possibly let you listen to the conversation of this 
pernicious Englishman. 


(AvesHa and the others, with evident reluctance, 
get up and file through the door, the last shutting it 
behind her.) 


Well, sir, to what do I owe this most unwarrantable 
intrusion ? 

T. D.: Now, now, my friend, you can’t come it over 
me like that. I shall blacken your character thoroughly 
if you are not careful. The truth is, that I came here for 
the simple reason that though I have frequently put my 
own name into my characters’ mouths, I have never 
hitherto actually introduced myself as a person in one of 
my plays. After all, when you come to think of it, my 
habit of expressing my sentiments through invented 
characters has been utterly fantastic. And, besides, 
some of these confounded actors have made hay 
with the parts by trying to turn them into other people. 
One of these days I shall have to start a school for actors. 
No actor ought to be under eighty years of age. Men 
younger than that always will insist on interposing their 
own personalities between the author and his public. 
What I want is someone who will speak my lines. What 
on earth do people think my plays are for? I wasn't 
born in order that a lot of stupid mummers should have 
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an opportunity of parading their temperaments in public. 
At all events, here I am, you old reprobate (takes out his 
watch and looks at it) and I propose to talk to you for your 
good—— 

MAHOMET (groaning and sinking on divan): But what 
do you want to write a play about me for? I have never 
done you any harm. I um only a poor prophet, earning 
an honest living. My Arabians are a simple, unsophisti- 
cated people, and they have never seen a play in their 
life, except my butler, who is merely a menial and doesn’t 
count. 

T. D. : Now, really, my dear Prophet, this is the basest 
ingratitude. Why, in most of my plays the characters 
have had to tolerate a simple honest Englishman intro- 
duced into their midst. I can assure you that if I had 
sent you one of those instead of very kindly coming 
myself, you would have found him much duller company 
than you are finding me. Upon my oath, I think you 
ought to pay me for letting you off so lightly. 

Manomet (blubbering) : But why do you want to drag 
me into it at all? Especially as my dislike of art is 
notorious. 

T. D. (elevating his eyebrows): Well, my friend, if you 
insist, I will tell you ; but your blood be upon your own 
head. You have about you several characteristics that 
make it inevitable that sooner or later I should nobble 
you. In the first place you are exceedingly well known ; 
in the second place you are a humbug and an impostor ; 
in the third place you are a shameless polygamist ; and, 
in the fourth place, if you refer to any decent encyclo- 
pedia, you will find that you are probably an epileptic, 
like Cesar and Napoleon. I ask, have you the atrocious 
conceit to think that you have a right to escape what 
Cesar and Napoleon have had to submit to? Why, my 
dear sir, the thing is perfectly preposterous. I wonder 
you aren’t ashamed of yourself. I shall really have to 
write to the Times about you. 

Manomet: Wallah, Billah, Allah, Bismillah! (He 
falls to the ground, foaming at the mouth. Tue DRAMATIST 
rings bell in the wall. ABvu enters.) 

T. D.: My friend, your master seems a little indisposed. 

Asu: Yes, sir. So it appears, sir. Very sad, sir. 
Unavoidable tragedy of our time. Clash of ideas, sir, 
and so on. . . . (Picks up the Propuet and props him 
against divan. Tue Dramatist goes out.) 

MAHOMET (recovering his senses) : My God, Abu, where 
amI?... I've had a good many visions and revelations, 
but never one quite so bad as this ! 

CURTAIN. 


THE WANDERER 


O morning breaks but he would pack, 
N With knapsack flung across his back, 
And farther than the cuckoo roam, 
Who makes no nest, and he no home. 
And who he is, or where shall go, 
No woman and no man shall know ; 
And where he sleeps a secret is, 
Only the harvest moon’s and his. 
And long before his meal is done, 
A wandering dog shall have his bone ; 
Beneath the trees, what birds are there 
Shall have without a song their share. 





And those that ride in coach or car, 

While he’s afoot, where towns are far, 

Will point and say—* A beggar, he!” 

But where he shows his money free. 

For ale the best—not beg for water— 

He'll hear the landlord’s smiling daughter 

Go whispering to her room, surprised— 

** He’s some big man come here disguised ! "’ 

And everywhere he goes he'll be, 

To young and old, a mystery ; 

And, laughing in his heart, will sow 

His wonder-seeds where he shall go. 

For, free, he lives his simple life, 

And has not risked it with a wife. 

Prefers tobacco’s quiet blisses 

To Love's breath-mixture sealed by kisses. 

Can drink his ale, and happy for it, 

With no one to upbraid him for it. 

Has studied his own self, to find 

His best friends fancies of the mind ; 

More faithful friends by far than he 

Shall find in human company. 

Has forced his presence in no place, 

To meet at last declining grace ; 

Has always waited others’ greeting, 

Before he ventured on their meeting. 

Since all his life has been like this, 

Retiring into dreams of bliss, 

Write these true words above his dust : 

‘“* He died because Age said he must ; 

He gave no man or woman power 

To change from sweet looks into sour ; 

Society never gave him pain, 

No woman broke his heart in twain ; 

His body perished when his heart 

Had no foul blight in any part ; 

From day to day, from birth to death, 

He took in joy at every breath.” 
Wituiam H. Davies. 


THE NARROW WAY 


FAR-STRETCHING line of men, women, and 
A children picked their way silently, deliberately 
along a faintly marked, sinuous path. They 

followed one another single file over the dusty plain, 
threading their way through bushes of mulga and acacia. 
At the front walked the warriors of the tribe, carrying 
long, slender spears, boomerangs, and throwing-sticks ; 
behind them, the young men, also with spears; at the 
rear, women and children, the women carrying big 
bundles of camp requisites made up in kangaroo-hides 
or in blankets that had been acquired from white 
settlers. Along the path, which never for three paces 
kept to a line, which twisted as if feeling for the softest, 
smoothest ground, the tribe followed faithfully in the 
tracks of the leaders. The morning sun touched 
slantingly the black heads and the brown, glistening 
shoulders which, now disappearing, now emerging from 
the scrub, made their way deliberately, surely North- 
wards, Northwards towards winter quarters in the heart 
of a silent and primitive land. For the last three months 
they had been holding corroboree on the shores of Lake 
Way ; here they had met other tribes from the South. 
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There had been many feasts and dances, sacred cere- 
monies, and the initiation of young men. Now they 
returned to their own wilderness to keep inviolate the 
strength of their traditions. 

Pierremarra, a young man of seventeen, made one unit 
of that long and sinuous line, that moved with a single 
instinct from South to North. He was a tall, naked 
savage with black, shaggy hair and white teeth. The 
fact that he was alive proved him well-fitted for the 
struggle for existence. He could run fast and un- 
tiringly, could spear kangaroo and emu, knew where 
to find tree-grubs, what roots were eatable and where 
to look for them. As he now moved forward in the 
footsteps of the leaders, his quick eyes lost nothing of 
the things that passed him. On either side of the 
winding path there were tracks of lizards, of mice, of 
kangaroo-rats and bandicoots; there were the larger 
footmarks of a hen-emu and the faint impressions made 
by her five chicks. On the grey stems of the mulga- 
bushes he saw the stick-insects stretched close to the 
bark. He saw here and there the large grey locusts, that 
look like the end of a broken twig, until suddenly they 
rise with a startling whirr and a flash of violet wings, 
to drop as suddenly into some neighbouring bush. All 
the simple things of the land, that he had known since 
he was a child, he instinctively noticed, noted, and re- 
membered. Meanwhile his conscious mind was occupied 
with other thoughts, with a new problem, with a woman. 
He despised women; they had no religion, they had 
little feeling for the law, they were, in fact, little better 
than animals. But he desired them. A woman was 
a strange and valuable possession, desirable and un- 
known, the prize and sign of a completed manhood. 
Besides, he desired the authority that the possession of 
a woman would give. She could do all the meaner 
tasks, dig for his roots, make his fire, carry his skins 
and camp requisites. All this, he knew, would come 
in good time, when he was fully initiated. When he 
was completely a made man, he would have a wife, 
perhaps two or three. To have any intercourse with a 
woman before then would mean death for both. And 
now this girl, Mindooloo, was behaving in an altogether 
unlawful, outrageous, and irreligious way. She troubled 
him, she had made signs, sent quick glances from under 
her brows, even touched him with her soft, delicate 
fingers. He despised and loathed her conduct, and yet 
desired her, loved her, thought of her day and night. 
That morning he had turned angrily on her, told her to 
be gone, to keep out of his way. She had quietly obeyed. 
The meekness of her submission now occupied his 
thoughts. 

Pierremarra was very nearly a made man, he had been 
through most of the initiation ceremonies, blood- 
drinking and the rest—severe enough tests of hardihood 
and endurance. Lately he had received slashes over 
the shoulders and chest, the wounds of wliich he had 
filled with clay that they might heal in rides. Of these 
he was proud. Then he had been taken, together with 
certain of his tribal brothers, to a sacred place, a cave 
in a red-sandstone hill, and there shown magic sticks 
and bull-roarers. The older men had hinted at the 


significance of lines and curves of patterns cut this way 
and that, of magic powers, of devils to be quelled and 


controlled. This made a great impression. He was 
exalted by their confidences. Here he touched the spirit 
of the community, here caught a glimpse of the meaning 
of life. Of these things women had no knowledge. The 
inferiority of their sex denied them the understanding 
of sacred things. That was perhaps why they acted so 
outrageously, so unaccountably. 

That night the tribe halted and made a temporary 
camp. The next two days were to be given to the 
hunting and cooking of food. Pierremarra slept among 
the young men, his tribal brothers. Mindooloo lay 
awake among the women and thought of the tall, hand- 
some youth who hated and loved her. At fourteen she 
was a marriageable woman. She was in love with 
Pierremarra. Her nature was simple and direct. She 
wanted him, wanted him beyond anything on earth, 
and at once. As a woman, she was conscious of her 
power, knew that she troubled him and that he was 
afraid, believed that she could become all-important, 
could carry him with her on the flood of her own passion. 

At early dawn, long before the sun rose, Pierremarra 
was out hunting. He noiselessly made his way over the 
bare, sun-cracked ground, between the stunted bushes. 
Their brittle stems looked bluish-grey in the early light. 
Their lower branches were powdered by the red dust of 
the desert. He knew the country well and loved it. 
The earth here never sleeps. It is vividly awake and 
enveloped in a deep, clear silence. By sunrise he was 
far from the camp. Occasionally he paused and listened 
to the whistle of a bird or the buzz of a solitary insect. 
Such sounds marked and emphasised the silence. Then 
he began to run. He had seen a bee making for its 
nest laden with honey. His eyes were quick to follow. 

Behind him, but always out of sight, was following 
Mindooloo. She followed on his track. At the place 
where he had sighted the bee, she began to run, looking 
about her keenly. The bee found its nest, and Pierre- 
marra tapped with his adze to find where the tree was 
hollow. Then he worked the stone into a crack so that 
he could split the stem and get at the honey. Suddenly 
he felt a little pebble strike the calf of his leg. 

Mindooloo had thrown it as a sign. She had followed 
because she wanted him, because the savage woman in 
her loved him. She had come in defiance of the tribe 
to offer herself. He turned to find her standing some 
twenty yards away. She looked at him quickly under 
her brows and then at the ground. He looked straight 
at her. Asa woman she was everything that he wanted, 
well-formed, agile; her dark hair hung over her shoul- 
ders and her young breasts rose and fell quickly with 
hard breathing. She was his for the taking, his by right 
of instinct and the simplicity of human nature. They 
stood face to face, each in that moment understanding 
the significance and needs of the other. They were 
alone, primitive man and primitive woman in their own 
bush, enveloped by its delicate silence. She looked up 
at him again and came half a step nearer. 

His eyes never left her; his heart rose up and beat 
wildly in his throat. At that moment he desired her 
as something all-satisfying and different from what he 
had expected. Yet at the same moment there was 
working in him something as genuinely a part of his 
life and body as was the attraction of man for woman, 
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and something stronger. He was a member of the tribe. 
The social conscience had claimed him from his youth 
upwards; it had made him into a man knowing its 
significance, and had marked him by its symbols. He 
was not free to act as an individual; he belonged to 
and was the tribe. It was not death he feared; it was 
the irreligious act, the impossibility of breaking with 
what had gone to the making of himself. 

- He realised the danger and the necessity for immediate 
action. There could be no compromise here. 

He stooped quickly, picked up his spear, and threw 
it. He saw it strike her breast, saw its head disappear 
in her flesh, saw a little bead of blood ooze out. He saw 
the girl step towards him, pull at the haft. Then he 
heard her scream, saw her fall forward, heard her cough, 
and saw the blood running from her mouth. She 
propped herself on her elbows, gasped for life. She 
seemed to have forgotten him, everything. Then she 
rolled over and lay groaning. 

He stood gazing at her, trembling. He wanted to go 
to her but dared not. He was afraid of what he had 
done. Suddenly he turned and ran quickly back to 
camp. He found the old men, the elders of the tribe, 
and told them his story. They listened gravely yet 
excitedly. Then they all went with him to the place. 
They traced his footmarks going to and from the tree, 
and found the girl’s body lying at some distance, dead. 
One of the men pulled out the spear and handed it back 
to Pierremarra. He was judged to have acted rightly. 
The old men praised him. Three months later his 
initiation was completed and he took a woman in the 
proper course of events, according to the law of the 
tribe. 

E. L. Grant-WaTSON. 


Art and Drama 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
|" ** drawing-room floor ”’ of one of the old houses 


on the north side of Great Marlborough Street has 

lately been converted into a “* Gallery,” under the 
modest title above printed, for the exhibition of pictures, 
furniture and other domestic accessories. As a convenient 
halfway house between the Omicron representing the artistic 
importance of Regent Street and the Omega with which the 
progress of art is brought to completion in Fitzroy Square, 
the Little Gallery ought to prove an agreeable halting place. 
At the present moment it is chiefly occupied by the works of 
Mr. J. H. Amschewitz, R.B.A., in oil, and Mr. A. Romney 
Green, B.A., in walnut and oak. The former are not of a 
startlingly sensational quality, but form an admirable 
background for the latter, inasmuch as they are modern in 
spirit without being loud and clamorous, and require no 
reference to a catalogue to explain what they are intended to 
represent. 

Mr. Romney Green’s furniture is admirably adapted for 
the spiritual as well as the physical requirements of such a 
halfway house. It is unobtrusive without being insignificant, 
and it is serviceable without being mechanical. It is sound 
in design, and its decorative qualities being never allowed to 
obtrude themselves beyond their proper sphere are the more 
satisfying. Bearing in mind that furniture is, above all 
things, for use, we may say that its essential attributes are 
those of the paid employé from whom we first expect an 
efficient discharge of the dutics entrusted to them irrespective 





of their social accomplishments or their personal appearance. 
The secretary who was never in the way and never out of 
the way was not more qualified for his duties than the table 
or chair of which the same can be said; while a chair that 
digs you in the ribs or a table whose angles are continuously, 
or ever, at odds with the more sensitive portions of your 
frame, is as little suited for what is required of it as an 
individual. An occasional joke one can put up with— 
especially when it is not at one’s own expense ; and a snub 
ean be as effectual when delivered to a pompous guest by 
a doorscraper or an ottoman as by a secretary or a parlour- 
maid. Footstools are particularly useful for this purpose. 
Of chairs confessing without the slightest warning their 
inability to support the frames of the rich and portly many 
instances are recorded, not a few of which have to be catae 
logued under the heading of “* Struck off the List.” One of 
my oldest friends, who is still unmarried, is known to have 
been disappointed in one of her earliest affairs on account of 
the effect produced upon Edwin, just as he was coming to 
the point, by the sofa on which they were sitting suddenly 
giving utterance to a loud “ Pong” from the depths of its 
upholstery. There is a house in Putney where the wardrobe 
in the spare room goes off like a revolver in the dead of night 
whenever the wind is about to change. 

Another thing about furniture is that it must be traditional. 
A table must be something to be gathered round, if not to be 
fallen underneath. A chair must be movable enough to 
make the point of the jest about Newton intelligible. A 
table that one cannot get one’s legs under and a chair that 
cannot be moved about conveniently except it be mounted 
on castors or “‘ domes of silence”’ are not according to 
tradition. Canute is only remembered owing to the movable 
quality of a chair. When a chair becomes immovable, as at 
a mecting of Directors or a public banquet, it ceases to be 
furniture and becomes a bore. 

To be successful any departure from tradition must be 
justified by its practical utility. This was brought home to 
me rather forcibly the other night when, on entering the 
dining-room of a distinguished though kindly host, I found, 
instead of the conventional board surrounded by chairs, an 
octagon of dark polished mahogany fenced in by a railing 
which reached from the floor to a height of about six inches 
above the level it enclosed. Not having been specifically 
invited to celebrate the Passover, I was a little uncertain as 
to what was going to happen, until our host pulled out his 
portion of the railing, disclosing thereby that eight triangular 
chairs, like slices of cake, were available for as many people. 
It was a charming surprise—dating, I presume, from the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century—and perfectly 
adapted to its purpose ; far better, in fact, than the serried 
ranks of ponderous leather squares that block the progress of 
guests at a large dinner party as they struggle to find their 
places on this or that side of a massive parallelogram of 
Victorian mahogany. Whether the Victorian dinner party 
is the outcome of Victorian furniture, or vice versa, I do not 
know ; but it is high time that it was broken up—I mean the 
party—and brought into line with modern conditions. No 
table ought to accommodate more than eight diners, and if 
Mr. Romney Green would design a series of small tables for 
a large dining-room to take the place of the dismal expanse 
that makes general conversation impossible, he would be 
conferring an enormous boon on society. Why can’t some- 
body give a dinner party 4 la carte, where the guests stroll in 
as they please, sit down at little tables, as at the Savoy, and 
choose what they please (out of what there is) to eat and 
drink, and then wander upstairs for coffee and cigarettes 
and conversation unfettered by the chill gloom of con- 
ventionalism ? RANDALL Davies. 





P.S.—I cannot help feeling sorry that Mr. Clive Bell’s 
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reply to my observations upon his book should have been 
marred by a single error; but his assertion that “ to hang 
upon the wall was precisely the purpose for which the finest 
Oriental carpets were intended ”’ is not true. That some of 
them may have been so used I will not dispute; Mr. Bell’s 
book might be used to light the fire, but I should hesitate to 
argue from such a contingency that that was precisely what it 
was intended for. However large and silly the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may appear to the exceptionally gifted, it 
would not be large enough to accommodate the fair Oriental 
carpets on its floor without being silly enough to let them be 
trodden on by the multitude—save a few of them, such as 
the Dalkeith examples now on loan—and that is why they 
are hung on the walls ; the only reason they are framed is to 
protect them by glass from the impurities of the atmosphere. 
But if anyone is likely to be misled for a moment by the 
assertion that this is their proper position, I would advise 
him to refer to the passages from early writers quoted by 
Mr. F. R. Martin in his work on Oriental carpets when 
describing such exceptionally fine examples as the Sassanian 
“* Spring of Chrosroes,”’ or the Susandschird carpet on which 
a king was murdered—not crucified, by the bye. I may 
admit, however, that when I wrote the sentence quoted by 
Mr. Bell I had not seen the canvases of Mr. David Bomberg 
and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, which seem to me slightly less 
unsuitable for the floor of a bathroom than for the walls of 
the Goupil Gallery.—R. D. 


AT THE ST. JAMES’ THEATRE 
M AX’S one-act comedy A Social Success is now to be 


seen once more. It precedes Mr. Sutro’s The 

Two Virtues. It must not be missed on any 
account, and those intending to go to the St. James’ must 
fix firmly in their minds that the entertainment begins at 
8.30—not, as is usually the case when there is a curtain- 
raiser, when the big play begins. 

A Social Success is an episode in the career of a very 
popular young man who is so pestered by invitations and 
too kind ladies that he resolves to put himself, once and for 
all, outside the pale by cheating at cards. He cheats, but 
instead of finding himself cut, his friends rally round him, 
a widowed duchess offers him shelter from the storm by 
throwing over him the mantle of matrimony ; another 
distinguished lady volunteers to leave her husband and 
fly with him; and her noble husband, after having 
resolved to expose him at the club, thinks better of it and, 
remonstrating genially with him instead, decides to hush 
the matter up. Poor Tommy’s attempt to escape from the 
importunities of society has failed! The charm of Max’s 
comedy is that it is witty without being too witty, and that 
in the humour of Tommy’s predicament, as he has treated 
it, there is not one drop of the juice of sour grapes. It 
would improve contemporary novels if only blasé people 
were allowed to satirise social success. Unfortunately, it is 
too often Henry Robbins, Tommy Dixon’s friend, who 
would give his ears to be in Tommy’s shoes, who takes upon 
himself to impose the drawbacks of such a career. Tommy 
is too amiable, too easy-going, to protect himself or 
the qualities which made him sought after make him also 
helpless. Mr. Reginald Owen was, I thought, a very good 
Tommy. He was natural, ingratiating, and good-looking. 

Mr. Sutro’s play is also a study in amiability. Jeffrey 
Panton is a rich, dilatory historian, who has hit upon the 
expedient of protecting himself from everything that bores 
him by pretending to be a “ mere child.”” He wants to be 


let alone, and to let alone; he is the sort of man to whom 
moral indignation is always rather a hideous thing and all 


the movements in the game of getting on an intolerable bore, 
The quick delicacy of his perceptions is disguised under a 
cultivated vagueness excused in a bookworm. He responds 
to people as he feels them to be, and not according to what 
they have done or are said to have done. The comedy is a 
one-character play, and Mr. Sutro has drawn his character 
very well. Sir George Alexander acts it admirably. It 
suits him to have to play the part of a man who has a 
nervous horror of solemn sentiment and would rather 
behave like a fool than exhibit his generosity or the quick- 
ness of his sympathy ; for the moments which he is most 
tempted to overdo are, of course, entirely absent from such 
a part. 

I thought four acts rather a long time to take to exhibit 
this one character, but I enjoyed myself, and so did the 
audience, because we all liked Jeffrey Panton. When the 
story begins, Jeffrey Panton is trying to write history, and 
cultivating an old passion for a pretty girl who jilted him for 
a pretentious poet years before. They have not met 
again, but she hangs in his memory on the usual elegiae 
terms. The note which is struck here in exhibiting his 
character is that he is quite open about his cult. His sister, 
Lady Milligan, wants to marry him off to some girl of social 
position, and this old love affair stands in the way. Mrs. 
Jervoise comes round to see Jeffrey for the first time since 
her marriage to implore him to get a certain lady of bad 
reputation to give up Mr. Jervoise, the poet, who has been 
paying her devoted attention. Jeffrey doesn’t know in the 
least what he will say to the lady, but he promises reluctantly 
to go. He does go, and likes her immensely. That she 
lives in a house paid for by an old gentleman, that she has 
a reputation of having been the mistress of a succession of 
men, does not blind him to the fact that she is a most 
amiable woman ; in fact, one of the nicest people he has 
ever met ; and when he discovers that she shares his passion 
for history, he insists upon engaging her as his secretary 
and her cutting free from the old gentleman. In the third 
act we find her established (much to the annoyance of Mrs. 
Jervoise and Lady Milligan) at Jeffrey’s house, and getting 
on capitally with him and the history. Lady Milligan has 
routed out her past, and she turns out to be the decamping 
wife of an elderly entomological peer whose subsequent 
career looks more than shady. She confronts her before 
Jeffrey with this past. The effect upon Jeffrey is to make 
him apply at once for a special licence, and to run round two 
days later (Act IV.) and marry the blown-up lady. Now 
Mr. Sutro has weakened his theme, which is Jeffrey Panton’s 
indifference to everything but what people are, regardless 
of what they have done, by leaving it open for us to suppose 
that “Mrs. Guildford,” as she calls herself, is a much-maligned 
woman. Her relations with the old gentleman are inno- 
cently explained, and it is hinted that, however black her 
past looks, it, too, is explicable. This is only hinted at, 
but in proportion as the hint is taken the point of Jeffrey’s 
attitude diminishes, for all the play then comes to is that the 
censorious are often, even from their own point of view, 
unjust. I am sorry, therefore, that Mr. Sutro did not 
admit frankly “‘ Mrs. Guildford ” to be what she seemed to 
be if he wanted to exhibit for our judgment (and I take it 
this was his intention) the attitude of a man like Panton 
towards such a woman as “ Mrs. Guildford.” If “ the two 
virtues ” contrasted are Jeffrey’s charity and the respect for 
the moral law which treats those who have broken it as 
worthless, it was certainly necessary that “ Mrs. Guild- 
ford” should have been a sinner. The dialogue is 
perhaps the wittiest Mr. Sutro has written. There is only 
one really weak passage: the scene in the third act, in 
which Lady Milligan browbeats Mrs. Jervoise by coming the 
great lady over her. Desmonp MacCarTay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
T« stream of reprints is in full flood, and the last 


few days have seen the appearance of large batches 

of books in Dent’s Wayfarers’ Library and Bell’s 
shilling edition of Bohn’s Libraries. The second dozen of the 
Dent books are at least equal to the first dozen. Richard 
Jefferies’s The Open Air and Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad 
and Jumping Frog are old stagers, but it is an unexpected 
pleasure to get Mr. Conrad’s ’T'wiaxt Land and Sea at a shilling 
so shortly after its first appearance. This volume should 
have a very large sale, for with the publication of Chance 
(though many of his most enthusiastic admirers do not 
consider it anything near his best book) Mr. Conrad has, 
rather late in the day, reached a very wide public. The 
inevitable Mr. G. W. E. Russell comes in with a collection 
of Selected Essays, and other volumes in the list are Mr. 
Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree, Mr. Charles Lee’s amus- 
ing Cornish book The Widow Woman, Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
Prophets, Priests and Kings, and books by Gilbert Sheldon, 
Horace Vachell, Besant and Rice, Stanley Weyman, and 
Maurice Hewlett. 


* * * 


In the shilling edition of Bohn one naturally looks with 
most eagerness for reprints of out-of-the-way books. Few 
people have any idea of the range and variety of the Bohn 
series; frequently when one has despaired of getting an 
old book at a reasonable price one discovers that it can be 
obtained in one of the Bohn libraries. This applies specially 
to translations. We knew when we were at school that 
Bohn published cribs; but we forgot afterwards that 
Bohn published translations, and many of them first-class 
translations. No doubt, in issuing each batch of the new 
reprints, Messrs. Bell have to balance the less popular 
volumes with books for which a large sale is possible. 
That will account for the issue, in the latest set, of several 
volumes by Trollope, Emerson, and Macaulay. But in issu- 
ing these—and the works of Blake and Vaughan, which are 
already accessible in excellent cheap editions—Messrs. 
Bell are not performing the same sort of service as they 
perform in reprinting such authors as Trelawny and 
Plotinus; and one looks forward keenly to the gradual 
production in this shilling library of the many treasures 
which lie buried in the not very attractive-looking old 
Bohn editions. 

* * * 

Taylor’s Plotinus and Trelawny’s Adveniures of a 
Younger Son are certainly the most interesting items in 
the third twenty issued. Mr. G. R. S. Mead in his admirable 
preface to the former calls attention to the extraordinary 
fact that no complete translation of the Enneads exists in 
English, and he hopes that the success of the present edition 
of the only considerable partial English version will justify 
the preparation of a complete one. In view of the present 
boom in mysticism, this may conceivably happen. Tre- 
lawny’s autobiography is one of the most exciting works 
of the kind in the language; it has, as Mr. Brailsford says 
in his introduction, “ all the qualities of a great novel of 
adventure,” and the vigour of the style knocks Borrow 
into a cocked hat. One of Mr. Brailsford’s entertaining 
obiter dicta is that “the best conventions of story-telling 
allow the narrator to survive.” This, I think, is essentially 
correct; but I do remember one signal exception. In 
Mr. W. H. Hudson’s curious Utopian story A Crystal Age 
_ narrator rounds off his efforts by describing his own 

eath. 





I doubt if there is much demand for a reprint of 
Miss Swanwick’s Faust. There are many translations in 
the field, of which Bayard Taylor’s is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best; and I do not find Miss Swanwick’s, though it 
was certainly “a labour of love,” as interesting as the new 
one published a few years ago in Everyman’s Library. 
Whether the present generation will take to Manzoni’s 
The Betrothed is also questionable. I Promessi Sposi was 
one of the most popular books in Europe in its day. But 
copies in profusion are always lying about on the second- 
hand bookstalls, and I have rarely met anybody who has 
bought one, and still more rarely anybody who has read 
one. Other works now republished, besides those mentioned, 
are Lane’s Arabian Nights, Hooper's The Campaign of 
Sedan, and Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 


* * * 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is also republishing an old series at a 
shilling. This is the Pseudonym Library of the ‘nineties, the 
volumes in which were all issued with assumed names. 
The first half-dozen include: “Ralph Iron’s” (Olive 
Schreinecr’s) Dream Life and Real Life, “John Oliver 
Hobbes’s”’ Some Emotions and A Moral, and “ Vernon Lee’s ” 
Oitilie. But better than any of these was a book by a com- 
paratively obscure author—Mademoiselle Ize, by “ Lanoe 
Falconer ” (Miss M. E. Hawker). This book sold in thou- 
sands in the early ‘nineties and has been several times 
reprinted since. 





* * * 

But great as was the vogue of the Pseudonym Library in 
the "nineties it did not exceed that of the roughly contem- 
poraneous Keynotes Library issued from the Bodley Head. 
That series included Dostoevsky’s Poor Folk (the Russian 
was then scarcely known here), George Egerton’s Keynotes 
and Discords, Arthur Machen’s The Great God Pan, Francis 
Adams’s A Child of the Age, and other books either successful, 
or good, or both. I do not know how far these works in 
their original form have gone on selling, but I should imagine 
that for some of them (Keynotes, for instance, which was in 
the Yellow Book style at its best) a large new public has 
grown up since the days when the protesting Canon Ainger 
(was it not ?) observed— 

I would we had more of the godly soul 
And less of the Bodley Head. 
Mr. Lane might well, I should say, try a selected reissue 


at a cheap price. 
* * 


Numbers of correspondents have written to express 
agreement with my remarks about the Times newspaper in 
general and the Literary Supplement in particular. One 
would express a hope that the old order might be restored, 
only the general Rake’s Progress of the Times leaves small 
room for such a hope. On Wednesday morning I was 
amused to see on the first newsagent’s shop I encountered 
a Times poster in a new style, or rather in the old Daily 
Mail style. Instead of the old equable black-and-white 
poster of the Times, there blazed a new poster with the 
large inscription (in purple ink), “ The Plot that Failed,” 
filling the whole space. 

* * * 

One day this week a leading Unionist evening journal 
printed an article describing thé indefatigable way in which 
King George has visited every part of the country and made 
the acquaintance of all classes of his subjects. It concluded 
by saying that it might well be that posterity would speak 
of the son of Edward the Peacemaker as “ George the Well- 
Known.” And Liberals are being accused of disloyalty ! 
SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Fortunate Youth. By Wituiam J. Locke. Lane. 6s. 
Cupid’s Caterers. By Warp Murr. Stanley Paul & Co. 6s. 
The Day of Days. By Louis Joseru Vance. Richards. 6s. 


In his new novel Mr. W. J. Locke has followed the fashion, 
very prevalent in the fiction of to-day, though of course not 
entirely new, of giving the life of the chief character almost 
from infancy right up to mature manhood, and of devoting 
a good many pages to the depiction of his early years. The 
only thing to be said against this method is that in nine cases 
out of ten it turns out rather badly; it seems to call for 
more imaginative power than most authors have at command. 
By the time we have reached the chief character’s twenty- 
fifth year we seem to know all that there is to be known of 
him and to be getting somewhat tired of him. That, any- 
how, is the case with Mr. Locke’s fortunate youth. Paul 
ceased to be interesting from the moment when, smitten 
with peumonia, he fell prone and insensible at the feet of 
Miss Ursula Winwood of Drane’s Court ; and yet it was there 
and then that his upward career began. From his sick-bed 
he rose a social climber, and he climbed and climbed until 
his friend Barney Bill could ask him, with a conviction that 
none but an affirmative answer was possible : 

* Haven't yer got the great things yer believed yer were born to? 
Ain’t yer rich? Ain’t yer famous? Ain’t yer a Member of Parlia- 
ment? Ain't yer going to marry a Royal Princess? Good God 
Alinighty ! what more do yer want?” 


But in his climbing he was vigorously pushed on behind 
by Miss Winwood, a lady of forty-three or thereabouts who 
had fallen in love with him “in the most unreprehensible 
way in the world . . . sweetly motherwise,” and who 
‘longed to prove that her polyhedral crystal of a paragon 
radiated pure light from every one of his innumerable facets,” 
and to whom “ it was a matter of intense joy to turn him 
round and find each facet pure.” 

The lady was mistaken though. Paul’s facets were not 
innumerable, they were easily numbered, they were not more 
than two. 

Paul began very low down on the social ladder indeed. 
When we first meet him he is a ragged urchin living in a 
slum in a grimy manufacturing city, daily ill-used by a 
drunken and disreputable mother and by an even more 
drunken and more disreputable step-father. But one gets 
a hint that there is something mysterious about his lineage, 
for he was of most extraordinary physical beauty and had 
a marked taste for literature, in the indulgence of which he 
spent his earned and purloined coppers. The consciousness 
that he differed in kind from his brothers and sisters, and 
the other youngsters with whom he fought and played in the 
gutters of Bludston, came to him on his overhearing a 
conversation about himself at a Sunday School treat. 

“No matter whether his people are drunkards or murderers he is 
the most beautiful thing I’ve ever seen in my life . . . I don’t believe he’s 
a child of these people at all... He’s of a different clay. He’s as sensitive 
as a sensitive plant. You ought to keep your eye on him, Mr. Mere- 
wether. I believe he’s a poor little prince in a fairy tale.” 

*“ A freak—a lusus naturae,” said the vicar. 

Paul did not know what a lusus naturae was, but it sounded mighty 
grand. 

** He’s a fairy prince, and one day he'll come into his kingdom.” 

** My dear, if you saw his mother ! ”’ 

“But I'm sure no one but a princess could be Paul Kegworthy’s 
mother,” laughed Maisie. 

** And his father ?” 

“ A prince, too!” 


That suggestion of princely descent fired his imagination, 
stimulated his ambition, sustained him in all his trials, 
justified him to himself in all his dodgery until 
the day when he found himself with any amount 


of aristocratic backing, Conservative candidate for 
Hickney Heath. I must in fairness admit that it was 
as great a surprise to me as it was to Paul himself 
when he learned that his father was not a prince, nor even 
a nobleman, but an ex-convict and a most successful pur- 
veyor of fried fish to the million. That surprise is the one 
coup that Mr. Locke brings off. Paul Kegworthy is not an 
interesting character ; his story is not an interesting story. 
Mr. W. J. Locke has often done better—even in Stella Maris 
he did better—and has never done worse, than this. 

No one can read Mr. Ward Muir’s Cupid’s Caterers and 
question for a moment that the author knows what he is 
writing about, that he is the man who has been there. The 
man who has been there does not necessarily write better 
or more convincingly than the man who has not been there, 
because he may not be so good a writer, but he always 
writes differently. What the difference is it is difficult to 
say, for it is much easier to recognise than to describe, but 
there is never the shadow of a doubt about it. Mr. Ward 
Muir has been in Sleightford House, he has breathed its 
atmosphere, caught its tone, absorbed some, at least, of 
its spirit, enjoyed its humours, and he writes uncommonly 
well about it all. It is worth writing about ; for it is a rather 
wonderful institution and significant of much, as Carlyle 
would say. The notes of Sleightford House are youth, 
change even unto perpetual restlessness, and cynicism of 
a not ill-humoured sort—cynicism without a snarl. So 
young is it that, if you want to hold your own therein, 
you must needs be polite to everybody over twelve years 
of age whom you meet in its offices or passages, because 
you never know when you may be talking to an editor. 
There are many less diverting and interesting ways of 
spending time than in talking to an editor in Sleightford 
House. This is the kind of thing you are likely to hear if 
you happen to have called on him with a view to inducing 
him to accept a serious contribution from your pen, an 
article, say, that has cost you some time and thought : 





* Full up months ahead. If you've any illustrated articles to suggest, 
though, I might consider them. I always like to see freak photographs, 
too, provided they have a Sundayish tone—Bibles which have been 
shot through and saved soldiers’ lives; neglected gravestones of 
famous atheists ; leaning steeples ; tattooed crucifixes ; and soon. I 
give seven-and-six for these, and half a guinea if they're really unique. . . 
Freak photos will get you in anywhere, and once you're in you can 
suggest other work to your heart’s content. There’s a writer who's 
been trying to squeeze into my office for months and failed. To-day he 
sent me a note to say he’d got a photo of a Cruden’s Concordance found 
in the stomach of a shark. I had him up in two ticks ; and before he 
was out of here he'd sold it to me and half-a-dozen sermoncttes as 
well.” 


Sleightford House is more than well worth a visit by 
anyone who desires to keep his finger upon “ the pulse ol 
the time,” as the phrase goes. The next best thing to effect- 
ing an entrée to it by way of a freak photograph is to read 
Mr. Ward Muir’s Cupid’s Caterers. Mr. Muir sketches, 
criticises, delineates, philosophises ; the one thing he never 
does is to prose. 

I am afraid I cannot write impartially of Mr. Vance’s 
story, because it makes such a very strong personal appeal 
to me, because it is so exactly, in subject and in treatment, 
the sort of story I like above all others; had it been only 
half as well done I believe I should have liked it nearly as 
much. It is a modern romance. The episodes it records are 
episodes which one knows perfectly well do not happen in 
this our day, but which, did they happen in this our day, 
would make of it a day so very much better worth living 
in than it is. And there are such a lot of them, and they 
occur in such bewildering succession, and with such glorious 
rapidity. Everything that happens in The Day of Days 
happens within twenty-four hours; at six o’clock one day 
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P. Sybarite was a distressful clerk earning fifteen dollars a 
week in a New York counting-house ; by six o’clock the next 
day he was a wealthy young gentleman, engaged to one of 
the most beautiful and most wealthy of American young 
women. In the interim he had broken the bank in a gambling- 
house, escaped from a police raid thereon in the guise of a 
policeman, climbed up a fire-escape into the bedroom of 
a notorious cocotte and saved her from murder at the hands 
of her noxious husband, taken an active and intelligent 
part in a scrap in New York’s most infamous “ dive,” 
brought about the downfall and death of a couple of unmiti- 
gated scoundrels, who were incidentally his personal enemies 
and the cause of most of his previous distresses, saved his 
cousin from assassination, cut a picturesque figure at a 
fashionable masked ball, and been an effective participant 
in one of the smartest bits of street fighting since the attack 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and the Guards upon that criminal 
fortress in Sidney Street. That is the way to live; but if 
one cannot live like that, that is the life to read about. 
Husert Buianp. 


A SUFFRAGETTE 
Prisons and Prisoners: Some Personal Experiences. By 
Constance Lytron and Jane Warton, Spinster. 
With portraits. Heinemann. 38s. 6d. net. 

There are some books of which praise must necessarily 
seem impertinent ; their literary merit, however considerable 
in itself, is so negligible in comparison with the force and 
simplicity of their personal message. Such a book is this of 
Lady Constance Lytton’s. In it she tells with gentleness, 
with sincerity, without bitterness, without resentment, the 
story of martyrdom for a belief—of course, like all martyr- 
dom, voluntarily encountered. Even those most profoundly 
convinced that militancy is a mistaken policy will not hesitate 
to recognise how profound was the opposite conviction, in 
all her militant actions, of the writer of Prisons and Prisoners 
—her motives were beyond cavil or dispute. 

Lady Constance Lytton describes how she came into the 
militant suffrage movement through the Esperance Girls’ 
Club. Her desire to do social service, and her ignorance of 
how to set about it, had previously led her to make investi- 
gations, from which she “ gleaned two general precepts ” : 

That it is useless to try to help the lives of a community without 
consulting the individuals whom you hope to benefit; and that to 
benefit the life conditions of men does not necessarily benefit the life 
conditions of women, although their interests may be apparently 
identical as to social grade, locality, religious and other beliefs. ; 

So far were these general conclusions from making her a 
militant suffragist, however, that when she first talked with 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Miss Annie Kenney she ex- 
plained that the extension of the suffrage to women did not 
seem to her a question of prime urgency, that many other 
matters of social reform seemed more important, and that 
she thought class prejudice and barriers more injurious to 
national welfare than sex barriers. As for the militant 
tactics, they seemed to her as 
unjustified, unreasonable, without a seuse of political responsibility, 
and as setting a bad example in connection with a reform movement 
of such prominence. 

It was some months before Lady Constance Lytton changed 
her mind and embraced militancy ; and it is characteristic 
that when she did she had two difficulties still—one, that 
she could not confide in her mother for fear, if absolute 
secrecy were not preserved, that the police might be fore- 
warned not to arrest her unless she “ really broke the law ” ; 
the other, a self-distrust expressed in a letter to her mother, 
Just before going on her first deputation : 
By ay br have been my hobby. What maternity there 
years past been gradually awakening over the fate 








of prisoners, the deliberate, cruel harm that is done to them, their 
souls and bodies, the ignorant, exasperating waste of good oppor- 
tunities in connection with them, till now the thought of them, the 
yearning after them, turns in me and tugs at me as vitally and irre- 
pressibly as ever a physical child can call upon its mother. The moment 
I got near the Suffragettes the way to this child of mine seemed easy 
and straight. But I knew the temptation to think this must make 
me doubly sure of my ground. I have felt from the first that I could 
not take this woman's movement merely as an excuse for Holloway. 
I have waited till my conviction was genuine and deep at every point. 


After being for a long time thrown about amid the crowd by 
the police, she was arrested for trying to enter the House of 
Commons, and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment (as an 
alternative to being bound over to keep the peace, which she 
refused “to be) for this offence. She went to prison. She 
speaks sympathetically of every official whose actions could 
be, interpreted as kindly. Her quarrel is never with in- 
dividuals, but with what struck her as a dehumanising and 
degrading system. Much of her time in Holloway she spent 
struggling against special privileges which she suspected of 
being extended to her because of her influential connections. 
But she was very far from being spared the main horror 
of prison, its bleak inhumanity, its refusal of reverence to 
the individual body and soul. Of the wardresses’ habit of 
handling prisoners instead of verbally directing them she 
writes : 

It gave one a feeling of belonging to a race apart, something degraded 
and imbecile, despised not only for the particular crime one had com- 
mitted, but as an all-round inferior being. 

Most typical is an incident recorded of chapel : 


The greater part of the time was taken up by an address from 
the chaplain. He spoke to us of the temptation in the wilderness, 
how that Christ was tempted in the same way that we are, but that He 
was good, and we were bad. He instanced how wrong it would be if, 
when we were hungry, we yielded to the temptation of stealing bread. 
At this remark an old woman stood up. ... The tears streamed 
down her furrowed cheeks as she said, in a pleading, reverent voice, 
“* Oh, sir, don’t be so hard on us.” The wardresses immediately came 
up to her, took her by the shoulders, and hustled her out of the ward ; 
we never saw her again. The chaplain did not answer nor even look 
at her, and continued his address as if nothing had happened. 


Lady Constance Lytton’s second imprisonment was for 
stone-throwing at Newcastle. Her desire was not to leave 
“‘ others to go through with this alone ’—* this ” being the 
horror of forcible feeding, which had then been begun. She 
was, however, released after three days, her heart having 
been found in such a state as to make forcible feeding too 
dangerous. Suspecting that this care of her health was due 
to her family influence, she determined to put the matter to 
the test, disguised herself, and again challenged imprison- 
ment, this time under the name of Jane Warton, and in 
Liverpool. She was forcibly fed without any attempt to 
examine her heart at all, until after a dangerous collapse 
when the feeding had been several times inflicted On 
the sixth night in prison Lady Constance Lytton woke 
with a feeling of rigidity in her limbs and a weakness of the 
heart which made her think she was about to die, and “ the 
prospect of release was inexpressibly welcome,” until the 
words ** No surrender ” came back to her with a new mean- 
ing: ‘* What was I about, to abdicate my job in this ease- 
loving way ?” So she rubbed “ the painful life ” back into 
fect, hands, and limbs. It was not until the eighth day of 
her imprisonment that she was released. 

In the summer of 1911 Mr. Asquith, after the Conciliation 
Bill had passed its second reading by the enormous majority 
of 167, promised facilities for that Bill in the following year, 
and wrote twice to Lord Lytton to affirm that the promise 
should be kept “ in letter and spirit.” In November, 1911, 
he made that famous announcement of the Manhood Suffrage 
Bill which, in Lady Constance Lytton’s words, 


by alienating Unionists and moderate Liberals .. . rendered 
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impossible the non-party solution of the Woman Suffrage question, 
towards which we had been working for months. 

This led her to make a further militant protest, and she was 
again committed to Holloway, to find that “ all was civility ; 
it was unrecognisable from the first time I had been there.” 
One remembers, however, all the many prisons in which no 
humanising force has been operating to break down the old 
mechanical, rule-ridden, heartless system—to say nothing of 
the renewal of forcible feeding in Holloway itself. Lady 
Constance Lytton has been stricken with partial paralysis 
as the result of her sufferings, and is at present incapacitated 
for active work; but we do not doubt that if this book of 
hers serves the double object of awakening the public 
conscience against forcible feeding and of tending towards 
the amelioration and humanising of prison conditions, it 
will be to her a more than adequate consolation. 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND 


Correspondence of Voltaire. Edited by Lucren Fou er. 
Librairie Hachette. 10 frances. 


M. Lucien Foulet has edited Voltaire’s letters from 1726- 
1729. He has done his work admirably. The period 
which these letters cover is an important one in Voltaire’s 
life—or might be described so were not every period in 
Voltaire’s life important. During these years he was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille and exiled in England. His sojourn 
in the Bastille (it was brief and not very uncomfortable) 
made little difference to him, but from England he came 
back, if not a changed man, for no one ever changed less 
than Voltaire, a man who was more conscious of his own 
bent. The first fruit of his banishment was the Lettres 
Philosophiques, a book which opens his campaigns against 
the dying spirit of the seventeenth century. Those letters 
were the essence of what Voltaire learnt in England ; and 
the private letters, which M. Lucien Foulet edits, show 
him moving about among the big-wig society of the day, on 
very good terms with Bolingbroke, Peterborough, Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, Robert Walpole, Lord William 
Hervey (‘‘ that white curd of asses’ milk,” as Pope called 
him, who was nevertheless a most agreeable, if slightly 
effete, dandy), Congreve, Gay, Edward Young, Swift, Pope ; 
in fact, with everybody worth knowing. He spent three 
months with Swift in Lord Peterborough’s house. Every 
now and then he would go into studious retreat in Wands- 
worth. It was there, in Wandsworth, he first read Shake- 
speare, a dramatist he was destined to introduce to France, 
with such success that he subsequently felt compelled to 
expose him. He learnt to read and write English very well, 
and very quickly. He wrote, a few months after landing, 
two essays in English—one on Epic poetry, and the other 
on Civil wars in Franee, which are excellent in style. But 
his pronunciation remained nearly unintelligible. While he 
was in England he launched by subscription his Henriade, 
which brought him in a large sum of money, and enabled 
him to return to France in 1729 as the first epic poet of his 
age. The French people when they read this poem really 
thought that they had at last got their Homer. Not very 
many Frenchmen, and hardly any Englishmen, read this 
much belauded work now. It is brilliant, smooth, and 
vivacious. It must be read as a work of history, for judged 
as poetry it belongs to the class of works which observe “‘ the 
golden mean,” and in poctry mediocrity is of another metal. 
Read as history written by a very well-informed man, most 
intelligent, a sensible moralist, an acute judge of character, 
an excellent portrait painter, and a narrator delightfully clear 
and rapid, it is fascinating. England and her laws and 
customs provide a pleasing picture for this deft rhyming 


historian ; and when Henry IV. in the poems visits England 
to get help for Elizabeth, Voltaire gives his countrymen 
some excellent lessons in history and politics. Landor said 
that if he had had to translate the Henriade so as to give the 
flavour of it in English he would have paraphrased the 
beginning as follows : 

I sing the hero, vanquisher 

Of France and. Mayenne too, 

The King of all his subjects, 

And father of no few ; 

One never out-manceuvred 

At rapier or intrigue, 

Who parried off the Spaniard 

And fairly bit the League. 

Descend from heaven's top-gallery, 

Descend O Truth august ! 

And sprinkle o’er my writing 


Thy pink and scented dust : 


—and that is very good and quite legitimate criticism of this 
wonderfully successful poem, from a real poet’s point of view. 
But he who does not look for poetry in it will enjoy its 
finesse and clear vivacity. 

Though the Henriade was finished in exile, and began in 
the Bastille, it is not really the most important fruit of these 
years of banishment. The Lettres Philosophiques is the book 
in which Voltaire first appears as iconoclast. No doubt 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire was the armoury upon which he drew 
for weapons all his life through (Voltaire’s own Diction- 
naire Philosophique and the great Encyclopédie itself are 
really only second and amended editions of Bayle), but 
Voltaire’s contact with English thought and morals at that 
date consolidated in him his instinctive judgments about 
life. He returned to France with his faith in common-sense 
morality, in the scientific voint of view of the world (all 
through the eighteenth century what is called the “ philo- 
sophie spirit ” is really the spirit of modern science) and his 
hatred of dogmatism, supernaturalism, and patriotism con- 
firmed. He did not dare to publish his Lettres Philosophiques 
for some years. It was first published in English in August, 
1733. Five editions appeared in 1734, and five more from 
1734 to 1739. The scandal was immense ; copies were seized 
and burnt. The kind of passage which shocked people then 
was: “If there was only one religion in England, its des- 
potism might be feared ; if there were two, they would start 
cutting each other’s throats ; but there are thirty, and they 
live together happy and at peace.” (Letter 4). In the 
letters “‘ philosophy ” threw off the pose of detachment it 
had hitherto worn. Voltaire has abandoned the subterfuges 
of Fontenelle, Bayle and Montesquicu. He steps out boldly 
to do battle with Catholicism, and with that weapon in his 
hand, which all his life through exasperated his adversaries 
beyond endurance, a merciless, contemptuous irony. The 
first bomb which he threw at the old regime was forged 
in England. 


CHILD LABOUR 


Child Labour in the United Kingdom: A Study of the 
Development and Administration of the Law relating 
to the Employment of Children. By [reperic 
Keewinc, M.A. King. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Conference of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation held at Zurich in 1912 arranged for national 
reports on the subject of child labour. The volume before 
us, though written by Mr. Keeling, has been revised by the 
other members of the Sub-Committee of the British Section— 
namely, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., Miss Constance Smith, 
Miss Mary Phillips, and Miss S. Sanger. We are, therefore, 
at once prepared to accept it as thorough and authoritative, 
and the more we study it the more we are impressed by its 
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value. Not only have official sources been ransacked, but 
much of the matter has been collected by means of personal 
interviews and communications with the officials and mem- 
bers of local authorities. The scope of the book is somewhat 
more limited than its title implies, for it really relates in the 
main to the children who work outside the Factory and Mines 
Acts. “It is, further, primarily a study of the administra- 
tion of the law, rather than of the facts which necessitate the 
adoption of regulations. These facts have been elucidated 
in literally scores of investigations conducted by central and 
local authorities and by private societies and individuals.” 
The book is divided into an introduction and six parts. 
The introduction contains an outline of the history and 
present position of child labour legislation in the United 
Kingdom, and in a series of most useful schematic tables 
shows the development of the legal minimum age and a 
statement of the existing limitations. It also gives a caleu- 
lation of the total number of employed children under 14, 
putting the figure at “over half a million—possibly con- 
siderably over 600,000.” Most people will be surprised to 
learn that there is no complete official enumeration of those 
children, and, indeed, the lack of it reflects considerable 
discredit on the many Government departments that are 
concerned with children. The estimate worked out in the 
report naturally contains many elements of doubt, but it is 
on the whole conservatively made, and only on one point 
can criticism be directed. That is that the experience of 
arge towns like Birmingham, where 10 per cent. of the school 
children are employed, Leeds (7°8 per cent.), and Dewsbury 
(7°6 per cent.) does not appear to be as applicable to rural 
areas and small towns as to large cities. and, therefore, the 
calculation of the number of employed school children, on 
the basis of 7 per cent., would appear to require more evi- 
dence than is available. This, however, does not imply that 
the correction, if any, would be large. Part I. deals with 
the history of the regulation of the labour of chimney 
sweepers’ climbing boys, of children in agricultural gangs, 
of children in public entertainments, of street traders, and 
of children in general employment outside the factory laws. 
Part II. describes the administration of these regulations and 
its results and defects, and puts forward proposals for reform. 
Part III. gives a tabular analysis of by-laws made by 127 
local authorities in regulation of general employment, and 
by 151 local authorities in regulation of street trading. 
Part IV. contains five sets of specimen by-laws, various 
administrative statistics, and detailed reports on London, 
Norfolk, and 17 towns and urban districts. Part V. contains 
the text of the Employment of Children Act, 1903, and of 
other statutes governing the employment of children outside 
factories, workshops, and mines. Part VI. is a bibliography, 
and there are very full indexes. This work is encyclopzedic 
im matter, though not in size; it is indispensable to the 
administrator, and may be recommended to the serious 
student of the art and practice of politics. ‘The most general 
impression made on one’s mind is of the endless delays of 
Parliament ; half a century is nothing in the eyes of our 
legislators. Next is their inveterate habit of thinking that 
laws will be effectual without a proper corps of officials. 
thirdly comes the difficulty of getting local authorities to 
take action. owing to the persistent opposition of employers 
of labour to regulation; and that difficulty is increased by 
ever-present financial stringency and the ignorance or 
indifference of many officials and ‘members. Lastly, we are 
impressed by the slowness of the Home Office to action and 
their care to damp down any undue excess of zeal on the part 
of earnest local authorities. 
The Sub-Committee recommend that the statutory mini- 
mum age for employment of school children should be 12, 
and that the hours of work should be limited to 3 on school 





days between 5 and 8 p.m., and on other days to 4 hours, 
fixed by the local authority. Certain employments are to 
be forbidden; the administration should lie with the 
local Education Authorities working through special officials, 
and central control should lie with the Board of Education. 
Street traders should be over 17 if boys and over 18 if girls. 
Further detailed regulations are proposed for street traders, 
children in general employment, and children in public 
entertainments. 


HENRY JAMES 


Henry James. By Forp Mapox HUveErrer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This book, full of a chatty enthusiasm, would be more 
satisfactory as a study if only Mr. Hueffer had not stopped so 
often to talk about the English novel and other English 
novelists. In spite of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell, to whom 
he renders uneasy homage in a hasty sentence, Mr. Hueffer 
would almost persuade us that Turgenev is the only novelist 
and Henry James is his mantle-holder : those others, Richard- 
son, Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Meredith, are, 
somehow or other, disqualified: “as conscious literature 
their works are just splendidly null,” “ of art they hadn’t a 
pennyworth between them, and they did not care even that 
amount for analysis of human nature,” and so forth. 

Now the pity of all this is that it is an evasion of a real 

problem. Much as Mr. Hueffer exaggerates it, there is a 
lively difference between the art of Mr. James and the art of 
Thackeray: the difference between Henry James and 
Richardson is, of course, much less, but still noticeable 
enough to arrest attention. Mr. Hueffer, if we may reduce 
his exclamations to a mere statement, seems to think that 
the difference lies in the fact that the older novelists dealt in 
types and Mr. James writes about human beings. This is 
far too ready to be true : neither George Osborne nor Dobbin 
are other than real people; and if we admit Blifil to be a 
goat, we cannot take even Mr. Hueffer’s assurance and be 
content to dismiss Tom Jones as a sheep. Mr. Hueffer has 
made two rather serious mistakes. ‘*‘ Mr. James’s work,”’ he 
says, “is the exact mirror of the world as he knows it—of 
the world as we all know it.” Had he only stopped short 
before the last sentence, he would have said no more than 
was true: but he overvalues the world which Mr. James 
portrays. It is not a large nor a very important world : 
the leisured classes are rarely important—they are of 
interest to the collector, and they form a good and vague 
background for the real work of the world. In their absence 
of passion, except about property (how wonderfully illus- 
trated in the Spoils of Poynton !), in their lack of genuine 
impulse, they tend to be rather less than human ; and Mr, 
James’s preoccupation with them puts his work below that 
of authors who have seen more of life, just as Addison is less 
than Swift and Congreve than Bunyan. 

But what can explain the extreme passionless existence of 
most of Mr. James’s creatures ? Why is it that in his picture 
of the leisured classes they have an atmosphere of futility so 
much denser than in any other novelist’s work? Mr. 
Hueffer seems to believe that it all springs—that hesitant, 
dimly motivated kind of life—from the subtlety of Mr. 
James’s method, from the skill of his psychology. No doubt 
this is largely true ; but there is, we think, another cause. 
Francis Thompson, in his Health and Holiness, expressed his 
amazement at the vast crimes and cruel penances and violent 
virtues of the Ages of Faith, and suggested that an explana- 
tion might be found in the greater physical power, the 
greater lustiness, of our ancestors. So, we believe, Mr. 
James’s figures differ from Thackeray’s not only because of 
his method, but because of the change in the world. We 
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have refined our habits—of drinking, and loving, and fighting 
—and, while we have gained something in sensitiveness, we 
have lost enormously in grandeur, in dignity ; and our most 
typical novelist treads delicately and graciously, blandly 
indifferent to violent passion or spiritual adventure, not only 
because he chooses, but because the people he, observes are 
impotent, incapable of a life of any richness, of any heroic 
rapture. 


THE POSSESSED 


The Possessed. By Frpor Dosrorvsxy. Translated by 
ConsTANCE GARNETT. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is, undoubtedly, the least ‘“ sympathetic” of 
Dostoevsky’s more important novels. For in it he set himself 
the definite aim of satirising the anarchistic Western move- 
ment which Turgenev had voiced in Fathers and Sons, and 
which seemed to Dostoevsky the very negation of all that was 
valuable in Russian life and character. The Possessed is, 
indeed, a bitter and incoherent attack on anti-nationalism. 
And it must be obvious to anyone who knows Dostoevsky 
that it is not in such a thing that his deep spirit of forgiveness 
and pity could show to full advantage. The hate which 
inspired this book gives it an atmosphere altogether less 
moving and profound than the compassion which inspired 
such a book as The Idiot. Moreover, in his gibes at Tur- 
genev (caricatured as the trifler Karmazinov) Dostoevsky is 
positively malicious. It is curious that neither Tolstoy nor 
Dostoevsky could bear Turgenev at times—but one doesn’t 
really know the truth of these matters. 

The plot of The Possessed is simple enough in outline but 
highly complicated in detail. It concerns an abortive 
nihilistic plot in a provincial Russian town. The main 
action, as is usually the case with this author, takes place 
at the crisis of affairs and covers but a short space of time. 
But it is developed with an extraordinary and bewildering 
minuteness. Great numbers of characters appear, everyone 
behaves as though affected with the virus of some poisonous 
fever, and the whole air is tinged with insanity. That, of 
course, is precisely the kind of situation in which Dos- 
toevsky’s genius shines in all its subterranean and blinding 
strength. The dark secrets of tormented hearts, the ideals 
of fanatics, the prejudices and beliefs of typical “* Russian 
souls” were as plain to him as the psychology of more 
normal people was to Tolstoy. But he triumphs in his 
really marvellous creative power, in his tragic grasp, and in 
the beautiful glow of tenderness and merciful understanding 
which he throws over the lost and degraded. It is true that 
he is out of sympathy with most of the characters in The 
Possessed (and in so far the book is inferior), but even here 
he makes his people actually very different to what they 
appear on the surface. Verhovensky, who plans the whole 
plot, and who is a kind of monster of subtlety, callousness, 
and violence, is all at once presented to us as a mystical 
idealist ; Stavrogin, the man without a conscience, is a 
strange dreamer ; Kirillov, the madman, is a lofty moralist. 

The Possessed is far too inchoate to be closely described. 
The whole basis is fantastic, like a nightmare—perhaps it is 
what’ Dostoevsky meant to convey. But the reader soon 
catches the fever which sways the whole community, and 
must read on to the end. The plot collapses in the utter 
futility of murder and suicide (and very dreadful these scenes 
are), and, as the temperature sinks in a recovering patient, 
the town throws off its madness and sees the late events in 
their true perspective and proportion. 

The Possessed was written to picture an insane state of 
affairs—and it does do that. It is a terrible and thrilling 
book. 


coe 


SHORTER NOTICES 
History of Psychology: A Sketch and an Interpretation. By J. my. 


Batpwin. Watts. 2 Vols. 1s. net each. 


Apart from any prejudice against short cuts to knowledge, no one 
would imagine that this “ potted” history of psychology could be so 
diverting as it actually is. Certainly there was no history of psychology 
in English till a little while ago, so we had never read one before ; but 
we knew Professor Baldwin’s longer works, and never guessed til] 
now that compression was what they needed most. Within a space 
of three hundred pages there is a surprising quantity of information 
and a very useful index. The story is well told, and is as complete 
and as little misleading as one can fairly expect a skeleton to be, and 
a skeleton, be it remembered, which still retains some of the prejudices 
of the flesh with which it was formerly associated. 

Professor Baldwin really begins with Thales, though he has a few 
remarks on earlier thought. We quite agree with this broad view of 
the subject, and would even suggest that he might have expanded 
this earlier part, but of course there is not room for everything. He 
proceeds on a classification in time, dividing his subject into a Pre- 
historic, an Ancient and unscientific, a Medieval or “ Substantive,” 
and a Modern or scientific period. The classification, we think, is 
really one of convenience, and serves its purpose quite well, but we 
do not think so much of it as Professor Baldwin does. It is part of 
his “* interpretation,” which is an interesiing but somewhat unsatis- 
factory attempt to trace a parallel between racial psychology, or we 
should rather say the psychology of mankind as a whole, ‘and the 
psychology of the individual. Perhaps lack of space is against him, 
but we certainly do feel that the strain of tracing the analogy is too 
hard for him. We do not think it would be impossible with a single 
nation of thinkers, the Greeks for choice, though Professor Baldwin 
calls them unscientific. But beyond this we cannot go. 


Shakespeare : The Man and His Work. Seven Essays by Morton 
Luce. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Luce, in these essays, enters the difficult controversy concerning 
art and morals. He ‘s net altogether crystal ciear in his writing, and 
perhaps not even quite clear as to what he is attacking ; but if it is true 
that he is still an undergraduate, his work is promising, and his explana- 
tion that the mirror which Shakespeare wished to hold up to Nature 
was of a more searching sort than a mere reflector is lucid and new. 
We gather that he has read Mr. Frank Harris, among other recent 
commentators, and objects to the idea that Shakespeare was an im- 
moral person, because if he was his works are evil and not good. His 
process is rather a curious one. In order to prove the morality of 
Shakespeare, he contends that the sonnets were not written to a wicked 
dark lady, but were a convention, and that there are more uplifting 
than pessimistic utterances in the plays. Having thus concluded from 
an examination of the works that their author was on the side of the 
angels, he argues back that the works are beneficent too. He rightly 
condemns certain big critics for starting with the wsthetic test pure 
and simple, and ending with the moral, if indeed they have really done 
so; but he does not see (what probably they meant) that the morally 
beneficent effects of a work of art are drawn from its poetical, its 
spiritual, qualities, and not its author’s moral intentions or philosophic 
opinions. It would be nice to prove that no man could reach Shake- 
speare’s imaginative height and depth without being what is called 
morally sound ; but this has nothing to do with the completed works 
themselves, from whose poetic food any man can draw any moral lesson 
of which he is most in need. To say that the value one draws from the 
sonnets depends on the answer to the question ‘* To whom were they 
addressed ?”’ is a confession that the vaiue one gets is not a very 
genuine one 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are undecided and are watching home 
politics. In the early part of the week it looked 
as though the long looked-for rise had started, but 

the internal political situation becoming again obscure, the 
public has to a large extent left the investment markets alone. 
The additional £6,000,000 of the Belgian 3 per cent. Loan 
referred to in last week’s notes has been issued—this time at 
80, as compared with 77 a few months ago—and was imme- 
diately oversubscribed. Our own Treasury should lay to 
heart the lesson of this Loan, which shows unmistakably 
that whether times are good or bad, the British investing 
public is prepared to provide millions at a relatively low rate 
of interest, provided the terms of repayment are such that 
the holder is certain of receiving back his capital, plus a 
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certain profit, within a reasonably short period. The City 
of Winnipeg has offered £1,150,000 4} per cent. Registered 
Stock at 98, repayable in 1963, which is a safe and attractive 
investment. The Tasmanian Government 4 per cent. Loan, 
offered last week at 99, was not fully applied for, but, as is 
usual nowadays, the public has bought largely after the issue, 
and after having been at } per cent. discount, the loan is now 
unobtainable below } discount. It is a dangerous thing to 
prophesy, but I here place on record my belief that we are 
on the verge of a sharp all-round rise in prices, and that now 
is the time to buy good investment securities. If the Ulster 
business is settled, the markets will be so cheerful that they 
will suddenly discover that the position in Brazil is not so 
bad after all. 


* * + 


The People’s Trust Company, Ltd., has during the week 
offered for subscription £1,000,000 of irredeemable 4 per 
cent. Debentures at 101 per cent. The auspices under which 
this company is launched and its declared motives are such 
as to entitle it to some attention. There are no directors, 
but there are five trustees, the chairman being Sir Alexander 
Henderson, Bart., M.P., the other four being directors or 
partners respectively of the Union of London & Smiths 
Bank, Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., the London County & West- 
minster Bank, and London Joint Stock Bank, the represen- 
tative of the last named Bank being no less a person than 
Lord St. Aldwyn, who, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last Conservative Adminis- 
tration. Most companies are formed for the avowed purpose 
of making profits, but, in the case of the present company, 
the prospectus starts off by mentioning that it “ has been 
established to extend to the working and industrial classes a 
form of investment much appreciated by the richer classes, 
and will enable even the smallest capitalists to acquire an 
interest in English and foreign railways, Colonial and foreign 
loans, and great commercial undertakings, and to share in 
large financial operations. The company will adopt the 
principle that has been found to work so well with existing 
Trust and Investment Companies of distributing its capital 
over a wide area and in a large number of undertakings, and 
it has been proved that by so doing a satisfactory return can 
be obtained without taking undue risks.” 

* aE * 


The company starts off with a capital in Ordinary shares of 
£100,000, so that the margin of security for the Debentures is 
very small ; in fact, it may be said that they have practically 
to provide their own security. The Debentures are irre- 
deemable, which is a very bad point, and they are not a 
mortgage. Even after allowing for the fact that the 4 per 
cent. interest is to be paid free of income tax, it is possible 
for investors to buy the highest class Government or Muni- 
cipal loans to give fully that yield—loans which have to be 
paid off at a fixed date, so that the holder is sure of the 
return of his capital. Of the surplus profits each year, after 
this 4 per cent. interest (which is non-cumulative) has been 
paid, half is to be divided as additional interest on the Deben- 
ture capital, and the other half is to be divided among the 
shareholders. Seeing that the public are asked to put up 
£1,000,000 for the Debentures (and even that at 1 per cent. 
above par, which reduces the yield) and that the share 
capital is only £100,000, the promoters should do well, and 
the shares partake of many of the evils of founders’ shares. 
The company should have no difficulty in earning 5 per cent. 
on its capital, even though the Board of Trustees includes an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and a railway chairman; so 
that in a year or two's time Debenture holders might receive 
4} per cent. on their money, free of tax ; but, frankly, it does 
hot seem good enough, and it looks to me as though the 
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THE DEATH OF 
A NOBODY. 


By JULES ROMAINS. Trans- 
lated by Desmond MacCarthy 
& Sydney Waterlow. With 
an Introduction by Desmond 
MacCarthy. 


Readers of the “New Statesman" should make a point of 
reading this book. Solomon Eagle, writing in the “New 
Statesman,’ has said that ‘Jules Romains is one of the most 
vitally original writers now living in any country. - Most 
De Quelqu'un is a grave and moving study of the effects of an 
obscure man's ceath. The Herr, a retired railway man, dies 
at the beginning of the book after reflecting that nobody will 
notice his disappearance ; and the rest of the work shows how 
this apparently insignificant eveat modifies the thoughts and 
actions of wide circles of people. No one who has not read the 
book can imagine how strange it is with its mingled det»chment 
and sympathy, its insight into the human mind, and its unusual 
felicity of observation and phrase.” 
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HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 
AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
KARL MARX 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. 

Translated by C. M. Mere- 

dith, with an Introduction by 
A. D. Lindsay. 


The distinguished Italian thinker Benedetto Croce has 
attempted in this book to throw light on certain problems 
which bear special reference to the economic theories of Karl 
Marx, but which are also of paramount importance to all 
economists and historians. The book should go far towards 
clearing up many prevailing confusions and errors in economic, 
sociological, and political theories due to a false conception 
of the nature and scope of their respective spheres of work. 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay has contributed a valuable and illaminating 
introduction. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 


By BENEDETTO CROCE 
Translated by R. G. Colling- 
wood, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Pembroke College, Oxford 
10/6 nett Now ready. 


“This book should give no lessa stimulus to the study of 
Vico’s work in England than it has already given in Italy 
To many, however, it will be even more interesting for the 
light it throws on Signor Croce’s own philosophy—itself the 
most profound and luminous contribution to thought since 
Hegel's.'"—The Manchester Guardian. 
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THE ROAD TO THE OPEN. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Translated by Horace B 
Samuel. 6/- Now ready. 


‘No Gentile’s library should be without this book, and no 
lew’s either."—Gerald Gould in the Daily News. ‘Herr 
Schnitzler's book is very interesting and very subtle.'’- 
Pall Mall Gazette 
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BLUE BOOK 
SUPPLEMENTS 


ITH next week’s issue of Tot New 

STaTEsMAN will be published the 

third Blue Book Supplement of 
the year. The purpose of these supple- 
ments, which are issued monthly, is to rescue 
from undeserved obscurity the mass of in- 
teresting and enormously valuable informa- 
tion which is regularly being published at 
the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all 
others interested in public affairs, with a 
convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. At present none of these 
publications are advertised, and only a very 
few noticed in the general Press. The Blue 
Book Supplement contains reviews of the 
more important, and a complete classified 
list of all the remainder. Some of the 
leading Clubs and Public Libraries have 
now adopted the practice of filing these 
Blue Book Supplements separately and 
binding them into a single volume at the 
end of the year, thereby securing a reference 
book of considerable value. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
publication during the next few months of 
Special Supplements on a number of Ques- 
tions, including 

The Modern Drama, 

Marriage and Divorce and the Law as to 

the obligation of parenthood in different 

countries, 

The Results of Life Assurance among the 

Wage-earning class as carried on by the 

Industrial Insurance Companies, 

The Problem of Unemployment and how 

far it is met by the Government Scheme 

of Insurance, 
together with others completing the report 
of the Fabian Research Department on the 
Control of Industry, and giving asurvey of the 
organisation of industry throughout the world. 

The following Special Supplements have 
already been published and copies of the issues 
containing them may still be purchased ; 

The Awakening of Ireland. 

Rural Reform. 

Industrial Organisation in Germany. 

The Awakening of Women. 

Second Chambers of the World. 
Co-operative Production and Profit-sharing. 
Women in Industry. 

The National Insurance Act. 











UTHORS.—Weil-known Pubiisbers will consider works of serious 
, mterest for publicationin volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
a@fo JouN H. Rupin & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
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People’s Trust Company represented a really good idea badly 


worked out. 
* * * 


The Financial Times, on Saturday last, published an inter- 
view with a gentleman concerned with the launching of the 
company, who stated that a consideration which carried 
weight with those who pioneered the scheme was the growth 
of Labour unrest in this country within the last few years, 
It was argued, he said, that if the people at large (and the 
company has been specially designed for the small man) 
could be induced to place their savings in a company that 
was interested in commercial undertakings of all descriptions, 
a practical step would be taken towards the establishment 
of a great community of interest among different classes of 
the population. If this means anything, it means that the 
gentlemen concerned with the scheme think that if the 
workers hold Debentures in their company, which in turn 
holds a large number of securities in commercial undertak- 
ings, that factor may reduce Labour unrest. People engaged 
in finance are supposed to know something of figures, so let 
us work out the idea and see what it means. There are not 
many workpeople in this country who have more than a few 
pounds available for investment in Stock Exchange securi- 
ties ; where savings do amount to a hundred or two hundred 
pounds, they almost invariably find their way into the pur- 
chase of a house. Let us suppose, however, that a certain 
number of workpcople are so affluent that they can afford to 
expend £101 on the purchase of one £100 4 per cent. Bond 
of the People’s Trust Company, and let us assume further 
that the said Trust invests half of the money provided by the 
Debenture holders in the stocks of commercial undertakings ; 
that would mean that £50 out of the said worker’s £101 was 
invested in these commercial undertakings, the names of 
which would not be known to him. His interest on that £50 
would amount to £2 per annum, and a great Labour disturb- 
ance might conceivably (but most improbably) result in his 
receiving two or three shillings less interest during one 
particular year. This consideration is to hold him back from 
striking or supporting a strike! Next, please ! 


* * * 


A correspondent writes to ask, in connection with my 
frequent recommendation of the Southern Pacific Bonds and 
Common Stock, whether, in view of the public litigation for 
the divorce of the Southern Pacific Company from the Central 
Pacific Railway Company, I still consider the latter com- 
pany’s securities good to hold. The United States authori- 
ties have been instituting a series of suits compelling com- 
panies which they consider to be working together illegally 
to separate, and the Attorney-General publicly announced 
his intention some time ago to bring a suit to divorce the 
Southern Pacific from the Central Pacific, which, if success- 
ful, would compel the Southern Pacifie to give up its lease of 
the Central Pacific, and to sell the stock of that company, 
the whole of which is held by the Southern Pacific. While 
sympathising with the desire of the Federal authorities to 
put a stop to the abuses resulting from the control of one 
railway company by another, I have no great faith in the 
efficacy of this means, for it is difficult to see how you can 
compel people to compete when they happen to know that it 
does not pay them to compete. The Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems are so interwoven and so interde- 
pendent that they really do appear naturally to form a 
homogeneous system, and, local opinion being wholly in 
favour of their being worked as one system, I doubt whether 
the suit, if it is persisted in, will be successful. The chairman 
of the Southern Pacific has stated that if the lines were 
separated, it would seriously injure his company, and there 
is no doubt some truth in this, although experience leads one 
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not to take too literally the statements of American railroad 
officials when their interests are in any way threatened. In 
any case, the Southern Pacific serves a territory which is 
advancing so rapidly and possesses such potentialities that 
my faith in it continues unabated, even though it should be 
compelled to relinquish its hold on the Central Pacific. I 
doubt, however, whether this will actually occur ; but whether 
this belief prove to be justified or not, both the Bonds and the 
Common Stock of that company, which have frequently been 
recommended here, are, in my opinion, the cheapest of all 
the high-class American Railroad stocks. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


William Beardmore & Co.—This is one of the companies in the 
armament “ring.” Of its share capital of £3,000,000, Vickers, Ltd., 
hold £150,000 Preference and £845,000 Ordinary shares. For 1907 and 
1908 it was not able to pay its 6 per cent. Preference dividend. The 
profit of £164,000 for 1913 is £37,000 less than for 1912 and nearly 
£24,000 lower than for 1911. The modest dividend of 5 per cent. paid 
during the past few years is again deciared, and £50,000 is set aside as a 
Special Reserve for dividends on Preference shares. To do this, 
however, the year’s profits are overrun to the extent of £17,000. 
There is no General Reserve, but the undistributed profit represented 
by the amount carried forward is large—viz., £187,000. During the 
year the company issued £200,000 Ordinary and £800,000 Preference 
shares. It cost about £73,000, or 9 per cent. of the issue, to place the 
latter, and this sum will appear under “ Assets ”’ in the balance sheet 
until written off out of profits. The company hasin hand two battle- 
ships, three cruisers, two destroyers, besides smaller craft, so that it 
should do fairly well during the current year. 


Joseph Travers & Sons (Wholesale Grocers).—Shareholders in this 
old-established company have had surprises in the way of dividends, 
but, on the whole, they have no reason to regret their investment. 
Since the ancient firm became a limited company 25 years ago it has 
paid dividends averaging nearly 9 per cent. per annum. But it has had 
reverses. For 1908 its trading showed a net loss of £19,600 and it was 
forced to take £25,000 from Reserve; for 1911 the net profit was 
£56,800 ; 1912 brought a debit balance of £5,000; and for 1913 there 
is a profit of £27,000. Ordinary shareholders get 7} per cent., as com- 
pared with 5 per cent. for 1912, and £5,800 is carried forward. The 
principal assets are stock-in-trade (£326,000) and the debts owing to the 
company (£367,000). The former is larger than the total share capital 
and is subject to wide fluctuations in value (it was the severe fall in the 
price of sugar which caused the loss in 1912). Against these there are 
£305,000 of current liabilities. The Reserves are now only £55,000, 
and as they are drawn upon for dividend purposes when necessary, they 
are a poor safeguard against adverse contingencies. In fact, a hostile 
Budget, or a fall in the prices of commodities, might easily reduce the 
assets by more than the amount of the Reserves. The 4 per cent. 
Debentures at about 82 are a fair commercial security. 


Salt Union.—This concern is still hopelessly over-capitalised, and 
holders of Ordinary shares must long since have ceased to take any 
interest in it. Its history is deplorable. It has failed to obtain the 
monopoly it hoped for, competition is worrying it, and the increased 
output of salt threatens to reduce its profits to zero. In 1902 the 
capital was reduced by £1,600,000, there being no assets to correspond 
to that figure. Shareholders should insist upon a further drastic 
writing down of the fixed assets and of capital account, or else strike 
the investment off their list. Even the 4} per cent. Debentures only 
sell for about 68 ; the undertaking might be in Mexico for all the bonds 
are worth. On a share and loan capital of £2,600,000 the company 
earned last year £83,000, of which the Debenture interest required 
£54,000. Against mines, plant and goodwill standing in the books at 
£2,256,000, it has a depreciation account of £76,000, and this after 
25 years of existence. The chairman considers £175,000 General 
Reserve on 2} millions of assets a “* very substantial figure.” He says 
“general trade prosperity has an injurious influence on our 
industry.” What a business! It withers during a Free Trade 
“boom”; Tariff Reform, which is to perpetuate prosperity, would 
assuredly kill the company entirely. The chairman’s prescription is : 
‘A better level of prices established, coupled with lower costs of 
production”; in other words, “ trust”’ conditions and more un- 
employed. Frankly, on those terms, we are bound to wish him 

ure, 


City of London Brewery.—This company, established in 1860, and 
reconstructed in 1891, shows a profit for 1913 of £36,600, which is 
£13,000 more than for 1912. On a share capital of a million and a half 
sterling, in front of which ranks £800,000 Debenture stock, this amount 
is, of course, pitiful. No dividend is paid, even on the Preference 

» on which there is now 19 per cent. arrears. For years the 
company’s business has been declining. Three years ago an amalgama- 
tion with Hoare & Co. was discussed, but the conference failed, the 
Debenture holders rejecting the terms. Then a committee of share- 
holders was appointed with some beneficial results. The directors now 
Propose to deal with the matter on bolder lines and suggest that the 
capital should be cut down. If this is done courageously there is a 
geod fighting chance for the company. Shareholders should assent to 
anything reasonable. 











‘He has that in him which can raise inspiriting 
visions for us and might give dull drifting people 
a thrilling aim for their lives,” 


Mr. C. E. Montague in “The Manchester Guardian.” 


An Englishman 
Looks 
at the World 


H. G. WELLS. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “One 

would give a great deal to know that every 

Englishman had been once through such a book. 

As an antidote to intellectual sottishness, as a 

vivid suggestion of comparative standards, and 

as a trumpet summons to convention, it has truly 
remarkable possibilities.” 


Price Six Shillings Net. 
CASSELL’S, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. 




















SOLD OUT 


Owing to heavy repeat orders 
from the wholesale newsagents 
last week's issue of The New 
Statesman was out of print on 
Saturday, and on Monday 
further orders could only be 
partially filled after buying in 
all available copies. Whilst 
regretting that any _ reader 
should have been disappointed, 
the Publisher would urge the 
advisability of placing a stand- 
ing order with the newsagent, 
and thus ensuring delivery 
every Saturday morning. 


Subscription Terms: On receipt of a remittance for 26/- 
(inland) or 30/- abroad, The New Statesman will be sent 
post free for one year. Orders should be addressed to 
the Publisher, and Cheques crossed London County and 
Westminster Bank. 


10, Grea’ Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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A MILLS & Boon PAGE 





The Philippines 
By the Hon. DEAN C.WORCESTER 


Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular Government | 
1901-1913. 

Author of “ The Philippine Islands and Their People.” 
Two vols. 
30s. net. 

This new book may be justly described as 
the only really valuable, up-to-date, and 
authoritative work on the Philippine Islands. 

There is no greater authority on these 
insular possessions than Mr. Worcester, who, 
as early as 1887, and again in 1890, was a 
prominent member of scientific expeditions 
to the Islands; from 1899 to 1901 wasa | 
member of the U.S. Philippine Commis- | 
sion ; since 1901 has been Secretary of the | 
Interior to the Insular Government, and 
who in 1899 published “The Philippine 
Islands and Their People,” which has ever 
since been the acknowledged standard work | 
on the Islands. 

In Mr. Worcester’s new work, past and 
present conditions are minutely reviewed | 
with regard for strict accuracy of statement. | 
The author’s position giving him free access 
to all the Government records, much of the 
information thus made available has never 
been made public. With practically un- 
limited material on which to draw in the 
way of illustrations, very fine and rare 
photographs intimately related with the text | 
emphasise the lessons which they are re- 
spectively intended to teach. 


Eight Years in Germany 
By L A. R. WYLIE 
Author of “ My German Year.” 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ Eight Years in Germany ” is a volume 
that every Englishman and Englishwoman 
should read. It is in many ways a courageous 
book, fearlessly written, that will strike at the 
root ofmany English problems,which demand 
criticism. The author is an Englishwoman 
who cannot disguise her admiration for 
Germany, but her love for her native | 
country is beyond question and reproach, 


In Cheyne Walk and 
Thereabout 
By REGINALD BLUNT 


With 22 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Graphic.—“ Affectionate and fascinating. If 
you cannot live in Cheyne Walk you can at least wish 
to do so after reading Mr, Blunt's description of it,” 

Country Life.— Delightful. . . . The best kind 
of literary gossip.” 

Daily Chronicle-——* Mr. Blunt provides a book of 
reminiscences, . , , Sermons in stones, books from 
the running river at Chelsea that is a real delight,” 

Observer.—* Very delightful. . . . Fragrant with 
the charm of old-world things,” 





With 128 full-page Illustrations. | 


| unknown and uninhabited by Englishmen. 
| the forty years spent in this delightful country, Mr. 


Demy 8vo. 


By FRANK BENNETT 
| With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | 


is a simple and interest- | 


Forty Years in Brazil | 


“ Forty Years in Brazil” 
ing narrative of an Englishman’ s life in a country 
which, when the author arrived in it, was practically 
During 


Frank Bennett kept a record ‘af his doings and 

adventures which will be read with the greatest 

interest by every one who admires the adventurous 

spirit. 

Two Years with the 

Natives in the Western 
Pacific 


By Dr. FELIX SPEISER 
With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo,10s.6d. net. 





The book is an interesting collection of observa- 
tions from a scientist, who spent more than two 
years with the natives of the Western Pacific. Far 
from being a dry compilation of facts, it transfers 
the reader inio the peculiar atmosphere of a primitive | 
South Sea Island, where beauty and horror fight for 


the first place. 


of human life in the Islands, in the unique condo- 
minium (the joint government of England and 
France), in the economical development of the 
wilderness, in the work of the Mission, 1n the life 
of the Trader, and especially in the fascinating | 
mystery of the extraordinary customs and beliefs of 


| 

| 

The author has taken an interest in every shape | 
| 

| 

| 

“a | 

the aborigines. 


Many exciting adventures have happened to the | 
author, which he describes—always fascinating and | 
instructive. We see the natives in their daily life, | 
in their gardens and round their fires. We join them 
for fishing expeditions and trading cruises, penetrate 
into savage cannibal districts, assist at their | 
dances and religious ceremonies, follow them to their | 
meetings, where secret brotherhoods perform the | 
mysterious rites of hitherto unknown religions. 





| 
Illustrated and Dramatic News.—“A 


really naa book of travel.” 
Daily Mail.—* Delightful, fresh, and vivid.” 


Sport. ing 


| 
| 


Roman Memories in 
the Landscape seen from | 
Capri 


Narrated by 
THOMAS SPENCER JEROME | 


Illustrated by MORGAN HEISKELL 


7s. 6d. net. | 


Demy 8vo. 


To make the great historical suggestiveness which 
the country around and near the Bay of Naples 
possesses for the cultivated observer assume a more | 
distinct form in the consciousness of visitors to 
these shores is the purpose of this book. It begins | 
with the old myths and continues down through the | 
surprisingly large number of Roman events associ- | 
ated with this district to the end of classical times | 
(a.p. 476), keeping the local episodes in their due | 
relation to the general current of ancient history by 
giving an outline thereof, which makes it of value as | 
a general sketch of Roman affairs. 


'GAY MORNING 


| and fresh air. 


A World’s Record Seller in 
the Making. 


JACK LONDON’S 
MASTERPIECE 


THE VALLEY 


OF 


THE MOON 


12 Superb Reviews. 


Times.——“ Delightful, absorbing.” 

Morning Post.—** Very beautiful.” 

Observer. —“One of the finest novels in its 
own way. 

Tatler —“A book to read many, many times.” 

Daily Telegraph An achievement in romance 
and realism.” 

Eastern Morning News.—“ The finest of all the 
fine things London has done.” 


6s. 





Punch.—* London at his delightful best. Brilliantly 
successful.” 
Manchester Courier, — “Most human and 


beautiful.” 

Daily Graphic-—“ The 
London.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.-—“ Mr. 


best novel of Jack 


London’s longest and 


| best book.” 


Scotsman.—“ Mr. London has done nothing 


better.” 


Dundee Advertiser —“ The work of a master.” 


J. E. BUCKROSE. 


Everyone reads J. E. BUCKROSE, whose Yorkshire 
classic, DOWN OUR STREET, sells better and 
better. All Fiction-readers love “ Mrs. Bean,” the 
delicious character of the book ! MILLS & BOON 
already a delightful new by 


J. E. BUCKROSE, entitled 


long novel 


6s. 


which is certain to be a great success. Like all the 
BUCKROSE novels, it is full of sunshine, laughter, 
Get it to-day. 


Works by J. E. BUCKROSE. 


‘DOWN OUR STREET. 


6s. cloth. 1s, net cloth. 


'LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN. 


6s. cloth. 1s, net cloth. 


‘THE BROWNS. 


6s. cloth. 
A BACHELOR’S COMEDY. 


6s. cloth. 


'BECAUSE OF JANE. 


6s. cloth. 1s. net cloth. 


A GOLDEN STRAW. 
6s. cloth. 6d. paper. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL. 


6s. cloth. 6d. paper. 
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